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FAMILY  PATTERNS  AND  ADAPTATION  IN  THE  U  S.  ARMY 


E2^iUiyE_§IiMMARY 


Requirement: 

The  research  supports  the  Army  Family  Action  Plans  by  providing  data  and  analysis  on 
soldiers  who  are  living  in  one  of  four  family  patterns:  civilian  wife  marriages,  civilian  husband 
marriages,  dual  military  marriages,  and  single  parenthood.  This  is  the  first  major  investigation 
comparing  the  stresses,  strengths,  and  adaptation  of  soldiers  in  each  of  these  types  of  family 
relationships.  It  supports  die  need  for  data  on  how  to  assist  soldier:,  in  making  successful 
adjustments  to  military  demands. 


Procedure: 

The  data  were  collected  from  a  random  sample  of  11,035  soldiers  in  1989.  The  analysis 
w  f  cor  ducted  on  7,524  married  and  single  parent  soldiers  in  the  sample.  Civilian  spouse 
marriages  were  examined,  whether  die  spouse  was  co-located  with  the  soldier  or  not  Dual 
military  marriages  included  those  in  which  both  partners  were  on  active  duty,  and  single  parents 
included  nonmarried  soldiers  who  had  custody  of  children  living  in  their  households.  Final 
analyses  compared  soldiers  across  gender  and  pay  grades  on  the  following  variables:  work  stress, 
family  stress,  psychological  strengths,  marriage  and  family  strengths,  social  and  community 
resources,  leadership  support,  coping  and  adjustment,  and  Army-family  fit. 


Findings; 

Few  significant  differences  eme.ged  from  the  analysis  of  personal  and  family  stress  and 
adaptation  among  soldiers  across  family  patterns.  Significant  ditferenres,  however,  were  appaient 
in  tile  demographic  characteristics  that  were  associated  with  these  family  patterns;  these 
difference.s  may  account  for  most  of  the  variations  by  family  pattern.  For  example,  younger, 
junior  enlisted  soldiers  tended  to  experience  more  stress  and  have  more  difficulty  adapting, 
irrespective  of  their  type  of  family  arrangement.  Likew'ise,  male  soldiers  tended  to  have  weaker 
social  support  networks  Lhan  female  soldiers  across  all  family  patterns.  One  relatively  consistent 
difference  across  family  patterns,  however,  was  the  somewhat  higher  levels  of  stress  and  lower 
levels  of  coping  among  single  parent  males.  This  greup  of  soldiers  had  the  most  consistent 
proolems  with  work  and  family  stre.ss  and  adaptation.  Female  single  parent  soldiers,  in  contrast, 
had  fewer  problems  and  tlieir  experiences  were  more  likely  to  mirror  those  of  married  soldiers 
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Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  findings  from  this  research  will  facilitate  the  work  of  military  service  providers, 
trainers,  leaders,  and  manpower  personnel.  Specific  recommendations  are  offered  to  expand 
support  programs  to  Army  married  and  single  parent  familier>,  offer  more  informal  support  to 
families  through  unit  and  community  support  organizations,  increase  training  given  to  sendee 
providers  and  unit  leaders  on  family-related  issues,  and  conduct  further,  more  intensive,  research 
on  the  special  needs  of  each  family  pattern  type. 
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FAMILY  PATTERNS  AND  ADAPTATION  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Army  today  is  a  mosaic  of  family  pattern  types.  The  advent  of  the  alL 
volunteer  force  in  the  1970s;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  active-uuty  women;  societal 
trends  in  divorce,  single  parenthood,  remarriage  and  childlessness:  and  less  traditional 
gender  role  norms  and  behavior  among  both  men  and  women  have  all  contributed  to 
this  mosaic.  Despite  greater  diversity  in  family  patterns  in  the  U.S.  Army  today,  little 
information  is  available  that  yields  a  comparative  profile  of  these  family  types.  Based 
on  stirvey  data  that  were  collected  from  soldiers  as  part  of  the  Army  Family  Research 
Program  (AFRP),  this  report  provides  a  comparative  demographic  profile  and  family 
adaptation  analysis  of  soldiers  across  several  prominent  family  pattern  types.  Four 
family  pattern  types  are  defined  that  together  comprise  about  three-quarters  of  the 
Army  community:  civilian  wife  marria'^'^s,  civilian  husband  marriages,  dual  military 
marriages,  and  single  parent  househok  . 


Objectives 

Two  major  objectives  frame  this  report.  The  first  is  to  present  a  demographic 
profile  of  soldiers  across  the  respective  family  patten*  types.  The  second  is  to 
determine  variations  in  the  level  of  stressors,  adaptive  resources,  and  family 
adaptation  outcomes  of  soldiers  across  the  respective  family  pattern  types.  Its  intent 
is  to  build  upon  earlier  reports  by  Bowen  (1989a,  1990),  Orthner  and  Bowen  (1990), 
and  Orthner,  Zimmerman,  Bowen,  Gaddy,  and  Dell  (1991)  that  have  focused  on 
defining,  modeling,  and  studying  the  adaptation  of  soldicn  to  life  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
The  analyses  in  this  report  represent  more  descriptive  theoretical  models  of  family 
adaptation  in  the  Army  in  anticipation  of  further  detailed  modeling  and  statistical 
analysis  using  data  from  the  AFRP  survey. 

Each  of  the  fanx'ly  pattern  types  for  soldiers  that  arc  identified  above  have 
received  separate  attention  in  the  literature  (Bowen  &  Neenan,  1989;  Bowen  & 
Orthner,  1986;  Janofsky,  1989;  McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983b;  Neenan,  1989).  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Families-in-BIue  studies  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (Orthner, 
1980;  Orthner  8c  Bowen,  1982)  and  recent  analysis  by  Bowen  (1989a)  of  the  Army 
subsartipie  of  the  1983  DoD  Worldwide  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel, 
there  have  been  iimfted  subgroup  comparisons  of  soldiers  across  family  types.  Such  a 
comparative  analysis  by  family  type  provides  an  important  "yardstick"  for  intcqirering 
data  on  any  single  group.  Jt  has  rich  potential  for  assisting  Army  serv'ice  providers, 
education  aiid  training  specialists,  commanders  and  supervisors,  and  manpower 
personnel  in  better  understanding  the  profile  and  support  needs  of  soldiers  in  different 
family  configuration.s. 
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Definitions 


Based  on  the  work  of  Bowen  (1989b,  1990),  (Orthner  and  Bowen  (1990), 
Orthner,  Zimmerman,  Bowen,  Gaddy,  and  Bell  (1991),  McCubbin  and  Patterson 
(1983a,  1983b),  and  McCubbin  and  McCubbin  (1987),  the  following  definitions  of 
stressois,  adaptive  resources,  and  family  adaptation  were  employed  for  purposes  of 
the  present  research.  Stressors  were  defined  as  demands  or  situations  that  have  the 
potential  to  influence  the  functioning  and  interpersonal  relationships  of  the  indi' i/Juai. 
These  stressors  may  exist  on  the  individual  level,  on  the  interpersonal  level,  or  in  the 
relationship  between  individuals  and  the  external  systems  in  which  they  operate,  such 
as  the  work  environment.  Adaptive  resources  were  defined  as  those  capabilities, 
assets,  and  informal  and  formal  supports  from  which  the  individual  may  rely  and  draw 
upon  for  meeting  personal  and  relationship  needs  and  demands  from  one's 
environment.  A  multidimensional  concept,  adaptive  resources  were  conceptualized  on 
five  levels:  (a)  psychological,  (b)  relational,  (c)  family,  (d)  community,  and  (e)  Army. 
Family  adaptation  to  the  Army  was  defined  as  the  individuals'  level  of  success  in 
coping  with  their  work  and  family  demands  and  the  sense  of  mutual  suppon, 
commitment,  and  shared  purpose  that  they  and  thefr  families  feel  with  the  Army 
institution. 


Source  of  Data 

Collected  as  part  of  the  Army  Research  Institute's  Army  Family  Research 
Program,  the  AFRP  data  are  based  on  a  stratified  probability  sample  of  soldiers 
worldwide  who  completed  a  written  questionnaire  during  the  period  from  late  February 
through  early  December  1989.  Of  the  11,035  soldiers  that  completed  a  usable 
questionnaire,  7,524  were  used  in  tiis  present  analysis.  Each  was  a  member  of  one  of 
four  family  pattern  types:  civilian  wife  marriages  (n  =  6051),  civilian  husband 
marriages  (n  =  317),  dual  military  marriages  (n  =  918),  or  single  parent  households  (n 
=  238).  Single  soldiers  without  dependent  children  in  the  household  and  warrant 
officers  were  omitted  from  the  analysis.  Additional  details  on  the  sample  design, 
jnsirumcnt  development  and  data  collection  are  discussed  ir.  Appendix  A. 

Sample  Profile 

Table  1  contains  the  un'weighted  sample  size  profile  for  all  groups  in  the 
analy  sis.  It  is  further  broken  down  by  rank/pay  grade  for  all  groups,  and  by  gender  for 
dual  military  and  single  parent  soldiers.  Because  of  the  larger  samples  of  soldiers 
mained  to  civilian  wives,  a  more  refined  rank/pay  grade  is  provided  in  breakdowns 
involving  tliese  subgroups. 


T'abk  1 


S5ilU2lfi_S.u?L£ri2fik 


Family  Type 


No.  of  Soldiers 


Civilian  Wife  (Total)  (6C51) 

Junior  Enlisted  (PVT  to  CPL)  2075 

Mid  Enlisted  (SGT  to  SSG)  1318 

Senior  Enlisted  (SEC  to  SGMl  433 

Company  Grade  Ofticer  (2LT  to  CPT)  1065 

Field  Grade  Officer  (MAJ  to  COL)  1 160 

Civilian  Husband  (Total)  (317) 

Junior  Enlisted  (PVl'  to  CPL)  1 1 3 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted  (SGT  to  SGM;)  1 10 

Officer  (2LT  to  COL)  94 

Dual  Military  (Total)  (9  IS) 

Male  418 

Female  -  500 

Junior  EnUsted  (PVT  to  CPL)  373 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted  (SGT  to  SGM)  268 

Officer  (2LT  to  COL)  277 

Single  Parent  (Total)  (238) 

Male  94 

Female  144 


Junior  Enlisted  (PVl'  to  CPL) 
Mid/Senior  Enlisted  (SGT  to  SGM) 
Officer  (2LT  to  COL) 


’05 

102 

31 


Data  Analysis  and  Limitati  >ns 

Crosstabulations  were  used  to  compare  the  respective  family  pattern 
subgroups  across  a  number  of  demographic  variables  and  family  adaptation  indicators. 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  responses  of  soldiers  wei^  weighted  to  better  represent 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  The  SUDAAN  Procedure  for  Descriptive  Statistics  (Shah, 
LaVange,  Barnwell,  Killinger,  &  Whcelcss,  1989),  a  statistical  software  package 
which  allows  foi  the  weighting  and  analys  of  data  from  a  muUi-stage  cluster 
sampling  design,  was  used  in  the  analysis  to  compute  proportions  and 
crosstabulations  and  their  associated  variance  estimates. 
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Th  reiationsbips  between  family  paitcir.  type  and  both  demographic  and  family 
adaptation  indicators  were  further  examined  within  gender  and  ranlo'pay  grade- 
subgroups.  To  promote  parsimony  in  the  data  analysis  and  to  ensure  that  the  analysis 
was  relevant  to  Army  policy  and  program  objectives,  the  demographic  profile  analysis 
of  soldiers  within  family  pattern  type  and  rank/pay  grade  combinations  was  restricted 
to  tliree  clusters  of  variables  for  married  soldiers  (marital  life  profile,  spouse  profile, 
and  children)  and  two  clusters  of  variables  for  single  parents  (single  life  profile  and 
children).  Because  of  sample  size  restrictions  among  soldiers  in  civilian  husband 
marriages,  dual  military  mairiages,  and  single  parent  households,  only  a  three 
category  rank/pay  g"  ■  variable  was  used  in  examining  relationships  between  family 
pattern  types  and  f  jdaptation  indicators  within  rank/pay  grade:  Junior  Enlisted, 
Mid/Senior  Enliste  Officer.  However,  due  to  sample  size  restrictions  (n=31),  no 

comparisons  invoh  gk-  parent  officers  are  drawn.  Because  of  the  more 

descriptive  nature  »  (:  ii  icmographic  analysis  compared  to  the  analysis  of  stressors, 
adaptive  resources,  au;.  laptation  outcomes,  a  more  refined  ranlc/pay  grade 
breakdown  is  used  fo  diets  with  civilian  wives  in  examining  the  relationships 
between  family  pat  ci  ;  pe  and  demographic  parameters  than  between  family  pattern 
types  and  family  adap’  m  indicators;  Junior  Enlisted,  Mid  Enlisted,  Senior  Enlisted, 
Company  Grade  Off  i :  iid  Field  Grade  Officer. 

The  associai  '  ctween  criterion  variables  and  the  independent  variable, 
family  pattern  type  tested  for  statistical  significance  using  the  chi-square 

srati.sric.  Yet,  becai  the  large  size  of  the  sample  and  given  that  th.-;  chi-square 

statistic  increases  in  ic  ct  proportion  to  increases  in  sample  size,  actual  percentage 
differences  between  g.oups  were  examined  for  meaningful  significance  using  standard 
error  estimates  of  the  difference  between  proportions  involving  two  independent 
groups  of  given  sample  sizes  (see  Appendix  B).  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  differences 
between  groups  of  le-^s  than  10  percentage  points  arc  interpreted  cautiously. 
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FINDINGS 


A  Comparative  Profile  by  Family  Patte‘"n 


Single;  parent  and  dual  military  soldiers  were  nearly  evenly  split  into  male  and 
femalA  subgroups.  ITie  data  in  Table  2  show  that  males  comprised  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  sample  dual  military  soldiers  (54%),  while  females  encompassed  a  greater 
proportion  of  sample  single  parent  soldiers  (57%). 

The  vast  maioiity  of  soldiers  across  die  family  pattern  subgroups  was  35  years 
old  and  under,  ranging  from  a  low  of  76  percent  for  soldiers  in  civilian  wife  marriages  to 
a  high  of  88  percent  for  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages.  Hov/ever,  compared  to 
soldiers  married  to  civilian  wives  (36%)  or  husbands  (35%),  a  larger  proportion  of 
soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (48%)  and  soldiers  in  single  parent  households 
(45%)  was  in  the  youngest  age  category:  18  to  26  years  of  age.  A  particulaily  large 
proportion  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  was  in  this  1 8  to  26  year  old 
age  category  (57%);  only  40  percent  of  male  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  were  in 
this  youngest  age  bracket. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Hispanic  soldiers  in  the  Army  in  recen: 
years,  the  weighted  profile  of  respondents  to  the  survey  suggests  that  they  remain  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  force  in'cspecrive  of  family  pattern  subgroup.  Fewer 
than  10  percent  of  soldiers  within  each  family  pattern  subgroup  reported  their 
racial/ethni.c  group  as  Hispanic. 


The  racial/ethnic  group  composition  of  soldiers  within  the  White  and  Biack 
NonHispanic  subgroups  varied  across  family  pattern  subgroups.  A  larger  proportion 
of  soldiers  married  to  civilian  wives  (63%)  than  soldiers  in  the  other  family  pattern 
subgroups  reported  their  radal/ethnic  group  as  White  NonHispanic.  More  than  one- 
half  of  single  perent  soldiers  were  members  of  a  racial/ethnic  minority  group,  most 
often  Black  NonHispanic  (46%).  Howe/cr,  when  male  and  female  single  patents  were 
compared,  a  greater  proportion  of  maics  were  White  NonHispanic  (66%  and  31%, 
respectively).  Just  the  opposite  racial/ethnic  group  pattern  was  found  for  male  and 
female  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages:  a  greater  proportion  of  female  soldiers  in 
dual  militar)'  marriages  was  White  NonHispanic  (55%)  than  dieii  male  counterparts 
(46%). 
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Table  2 
EmfikjoL 


Family 

Pattern 

Variable 

Civilian  Civilian 
Wife  Husband 

(n  =  6051)  (n  =  317) 

Dual 

Military 

(n  =  918) 

Single 

Parent 

(n  =  238) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Gender 

Male 

100 

0 

54 

43 

Female 

0 

100 

46 

57 

Age:  Soldier 

18-26 

36 

35 

48 

45 

27-. 35 

40 

50 

40 

38 

36-44 

21 

12 

12 

16 

45  Hi  Older 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Racial/Etiinic  Group:  Soldier 
White  NonHispanic 

63 

53 

50 

47 

Black  NonHispanic 

25 

37 

42 

46 

Hispanic 

9 

7 

7 

6 

Other 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Education 

Less  than  High  School 

0 

0 

1 

0 

GED 

12 

2 

3 

10 

dligh  School 

43 

34 

49 

42 

Some  Post-Secondary 

26 

37 

30 

35 

Bachelor's  Degree 

7 

15 

9 

6 

Beyond  Bachelors 

11 

13 

9 

7 

The  combination  of  higher  educational  requirements  for  entry  and  opponunities 
for  continued  education  after  entry  has  virtually  eliminated  soldiers  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education.  ITie  majority  of  soldiers  within  each  family  pattern  subgroup 
had  at  least  a  high  school  diploma,  ranging  from  88%  for  soldiers  married  to  civilian 
wives  to  98%  for  soldiers  married  to  civilian  husbands.  However,  a  comparatively 
large  propoition  of  single  parent  maies  (19%)  reported  their  highest  level  of  education 
as  a  GED;  only  four  percent  of  single  parent  females  reponed  a  GED  as  their  highest 
level  of  education.  In  addition,  there  was  vtuiation  in  the  proportion  of  soldiers  across 
family  pattern  subgroups  with  at  least  a  four-year  college  degree.  The  proponion  of 
soldiers  married  to  civilian  husbands  (28%)  who  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  beyond 
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was  larger  than  that  of  soldiers  in  other  family  pattern  subgroups  (ranging  from  13%  to 
18%). 

Military  Profile 

The  rank/pay  grade  of  soldiers  in  the  sample  also  varied  across  the  family 
pattern  subgroups  (see  Table  3).  Most  notable  were  the  differences  in  family  patterns 
among  junior  enlisted  personnel.  The  proportion  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  with 
civilian  wives  (29%)  was  smaller  than  that  of  .soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  (41%),  in 
dual  military  marriages  (41%),  or  in  single  parent  households  (46%).  In  addition,  more 
than  one-half  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (53%)  and  in  single  parent 
households  (58%)  were  in  the  junior  enlisted  ranks;  the  comparable  proportion  of 
junior  enlisted  male  soldiers  in  these  family  pattern  subgroups  was  32  percent  and  29 
percent,  respectively.  While  there  was  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  soldiers 
with  civilian  husbands,  this  family  pattern  included  a  higher  proportion  of  officers 
(21%)  than  other  family  pattern  subgroups.  Only  four  percent  of  female  soldiers  in 
single  parent  households  were  officers. 


Although  there  was  no  significant  variation  in  the  geographic  location  of 
soldiers  (CONUS,  EUROPE,  Other  OCONUS)  by  family  pattern  subgroup,  there  was 
variation  by  family  pattern  subgroup  in  the  major  command  to  which  soldiers  were 
assigned.  In  particular,  while  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  female  soldiers  with  a 
civilian  husband  was  assigned  to  FORSCOM  (35%),  a  comparatively  high  proportion 
was  assigned  to  the  Health  Services  Command  (24%).  In  addition,  compared  to  their 
male  counterparts  (8%),  a  greater  proportion  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military 
marriages  (17%)  was  assigned  to  the  Health  Services  Command. 

In  addition  to  these  proportional  differences  by  family  pattern  subgroup,  there 
was  significant  variation  in  the  type  of  unit  to  which  soldiers  were  assigned  by  family 
pattern  subgroup.  Approximately  two  out  of  five  male  soldiers  married  to  civilian 
wives  (41%)  were  assigned  to  a  combat  unit;  soldiers  in  other  family  pattern 
subgroups  most  often  were  assigned  to  cither  a  combat  support  service  or  a  TDA  unit. 
Not  surprisingly  given  current  restrictions  in  the  combat  roles  that  female  soldiers 
may  perform,  the  proportion  of  male  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (25%)  and  in 
single  parent  households  (39%)  in  combat  units  was  more  than  twice  that  of  their 
female  counterparts  (10%  and  18%,  respectively).  A  similar  proportion  of  soldiers 
across  the  family  pattern  subgroups  had  fathers  (ranging  from  55%  to  60%)  and 
mothers  (3%)  who  had  prior  military  service. 
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Table  3 

Profile  of  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern:  Military  Piofile 


Family  Pattern 


Variable 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Pay  Grade/Rank 

Junior  Enlisted 

29 

41 

41 

46 

Mid  Enlisted 

41 

36 

36 

37 

Senior  Enlisted 

15 

3 

9 

12 

Company  Grade  Officer 

7 

13 

9 

4 

Field  Grade  Officer 

7 

8 

4 

3 

Location 

CONUS 

65 

66 

67 

70 

EUROPE 

29 

26 

28 

26 

Other  OCONUS 

6 

8 

5 

4 

Major  Command 

FORSCOM 

47 

35  - 

43 

46 

TRADOC 

11 

9 

11 

13 

USAREUR 

26 

21 

23 

21 

Health  Services  Command 

5 

24 

12 

9 

Other 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Unit  Type 

Combat 

41 

10 

18 

27 

Combat  Support 

16 

11 

16 

11 

Combat  Support  Service 

16 

32 

32 

27 

TDA 

28 

47 

34 

36 

Prior  Service:  Father 

60 

59 

55 

55 

Prior  Serv'ice:  Mother 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Maiital/Familv  Profile  at  Entry 


The  majority  of  soldiers  within  the  four  family  pattern  subgroups  was  single, 
never  married  when  they  entered  the  Army  (see  Table  4).  Yet,  a  comparatively 
greater  proportion  of  female  soldiers  who  were  married  to  civilian  husbands  than 
soldiers  in  other  family  pattern  subgroups  either  was  married  or  had  previously  been 
married  upon  entry  (41%).  In  addition,  approximately  twice  the  proportion  of  single 
parent  soldiers  (9%)  than  that  of  soldiers  in  other  family  pattern  subgroups  was 
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legally  separated  or  divorced  at  the  time  of  entry.  However,  when  rntirital  status  at 
entry'  was  ejcarriincd  by  the  gender  of  the  single  parent,  this  single  parent  distinction 
was  more  characteristic  of  females  (15%)  than  males  (2%).  Similar  to  single  parent 
soldiers,  a  larger  proportion  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (8%)  than 
that  of  their  male  counterpaits  (2%)  was  legally  separated  or  divorced  upon  entry. 

It  is  likely  that  some  single  parent  households  in  the  Army  result  from 
termination  of  a  marriage  that  was  formed  before  enti7  into  the  Army.  Nearly  one  out 
of  five  single  parent  soldiers  (21%),  one-quaiter  of  single  parent  males,  and  17  percent 
of  single  parent  females  were  married  when  they  entered  the  Army;  nearly  one  out  of 
three  (29%)  had  children  upon  entry.  However,  a  larger  proportion  of  female  single 
parents  (36%)  than  male  single  parents  (20%)  had  children  when  they  came  into  the 
Army. 


Table  4 
Profile  of  Soldiers  b 


„ai.£aay 


Family 

Pattern 

Variable 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Dual 

Single 

Wife 

Husband 

Military 

Parent 

% 

^  -  . 

% 

% 

Marital  Status  Upon  Entry 

Single,  Never  Married 
Remarried,  Was  Divorced/ 

68 

.59 

76 

70 

Widowed 

2 

6 

1 

4 

Married  for  the  First  Time 
Legally  Separated/ 

28 

30 

18 

17 

Filing  for  Divorce 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Divorced 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Widowed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Children  Upon  Entry 

18 

22 

12 

29 

Maiilal  Life  ProfUc 

Patterns  in  divorce  and  remarriage  are  clearly  evident  in  Army  married 
households,  as  displayed  in  Tabic  5.  Onc-quaricr  of  soldiers  in  dual  military 
marriages  and  approximately  one-fifth  of  soldiers  married  to  either  civilian  wives 
(18%)  or  civilian  husbands  (22%)  were  remarried.  In  general,  in  comparing  the 
proportion  of  soldiers  in  their  first  marriage  across  both  family  pattern  and  the 
rank/pay  grade  of  the  soldier,  a  greater  proportion  of  mid  and  senior  enlisted  soldiers 
was  remarried  than  soldiers  in  other  rank/pay  grade  categories. 
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In  many  cases,  these  couples  had  been  married  less  than  five  years,  including 
civilian  wife  marriages  (44%),  civilian  husband  marnages  (^5%),  and  dual  military 
marriages  (69%),  One-quarter  of  soldiers  married  to  civilian  husbands  and 
approximately  one-third  of  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (34%)  had  been  married 
one  year  or  less.  Only  16  percent  of  soldiers  married  to  civilian  wives  had  been 
married  one  year  or  less.  As  might  be  expected,  based  on  their  younger  age,  the 
number  of  junior  enlisted  soi±ers  within  each  of  the  family  paUem  subgroups  who  had 
been  married  one  year  or  less  was  proportionally  greater  than  the  number  of  soldiers 
in  higher  rank/pay  grade  categories.  For  example,  nearly  six  out  of  ten  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (59%)  had  been  married  one  year  or  less. 


Table  5 

Profile  of  Soldiers  bv  Family  Pattern:  Marital  Life  Profile 


Family  Pattern 


Variable 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

Marital  Status 

Married  for  the  first  tim.e 
Remarried,  was  divorced  or 

82 

78 

75 

** 

widowed 

18 

22 

25 

4c* 

Length  of  Marriage:  Years 

1  or  Less 

16 

25 

34 

** 

2  to  4 

28 

30 

35 

** 

5-9 

27 

27 

21 

♦  * 

10-14 

15 

13 

8 

** 

15  or  More 

14 

5 

3 

** 

Former  Single  Pai’ent^ 

3 

19 

14 

** 

Current  Colocation 

91 

82 

86 

** 

Joint  Domicile  Assignment 

** 

** 

70 

** 

^Survey  item:  While  serving  cn  active  duty,  have  you  ever  been  a  single  parent  with 
your  child  living  with  you? _ _ 


Compared  to  male  soldiers  married  to  civilian  v/ives  (3%),  a  relatively  greater 
proportion  of  female  soldiers  manied  to  civilian  husbands  (19%)  and  soldiers  in  dual 
military  maniages  (14%)  described  themselves  as  former  single  parents.  However, 
the  proportion  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (21%)  who  had  previously 
been  single  parents  was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  their  male  counterparts  {!%) 
In  addition,  former  single  parents  were  panicularly  common  among  female  soldiers  in 
the  rnid/senioi  enlisted  grades  who  were  marrieri  to  civilian  husband.s  '34%).  Only  12 
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percent  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  and  seven  percent  of  officers  married  to  civilian 
husbands  had  been  former  single  parents.  Irrespective  of  the  rank/pay  gi'ade  of  the 
soldier  spouse,  six  or  less  percent  of  male  soldiers  married  to  civilian  wives  had  been 
former  single  parents  Similar  to  trends  in  tlie  civilian  sector,  these  data  illustrate  the 
fluidity  of  marital  and  household  patterns  in  the  Army  that  result  from  high  rates  of 
divorce  and  remarriage  in  contemporary  society. 

Although  co-location  of  residence  for  husband  and  wife  v/as  higt»  overall  within 
the  married  family  pattern  subgroups,  it  was  most  common  for  male  soldiers  nianied 
to  civilian  wives  (91%);  it  was  least  common  for  female  soldiers  married  to  civilian 
husbands  (82%).  More  than  four  out  of  five  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (86%) 
were  living  with  their  spouses  at  the  same  location.  Co-location  of  residence  was 
particularly  high  for  officers  across  the  family  pattern  subgroups. 

Seventy  percent  of  dual  military  soldiers  described  themselves  and  their 
spouses  as  currently  on  a  joint  domicile  assignment.  Yet,  the  proportion  of  those 
soldiers  that  had  a  joint  domicile  assignment  with  their  spouses  did  vary  across  pay 
grades.  Only  59  percent  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  had  a 
joint  domicile  assignment  compared  to  75  percent  of  those  in  the  mid/senior  enlisted 
grades  and  87  percent  of  those  in  the  officer  grades. 

Ciyilian  Spouse  Profile 

When  soldiers  were  asked  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  their  civilian 
spouses,  nearly  one  out  of  five  soldiers  with  civilian  wives  (18%)  reported  that  their 
spouses  had  been  bom  outside  the  United  States  to  non-U. S.  citizen  parents  (see 
Table  6).  However,  compared  to  their  officer  counterparts,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
enlisted  soldiers  who  were  married  to  civilian  wives,  especially  those  in  the  senior 
enlisted  grades,  had  foreign-bom  spouses  (see  Figure  1).  Only  seven  percent  of 
soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  described  their  spouse.*:  as  foreign  bora. 
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Table  6 

Profile  of  Soldiers  bv  Family  Pattern:  Civilian  SD0use„FrQ£le 


Family  Pattem 

Vaiiablc 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

% 

% 

Foreign  Bom:  Spouse 

18 

1 

Racial/Ethnic  Group:  Spouse 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

7 

2 

American  Indian  or 

Aleut, /Eskimo 

1 

1 

Black  NonHispanic 

21 

3*9 

White  NonHispanic 

62 

54 

Hispanic 

9 

4 

Interracial/Ethnic  Group 

14 

12 

Marriage 

-  ■ 

Spouse  Employment 

Yes,  full  time 

36 

59 

Yes,  pari  time 

16 

12 

No,  but  looking 

17 

15 

No,  not  looking  but  want  job 

13 

9 

No,  do  not  want  to  work 

18 

6 

Compared  to  soldiers  with  civilian  wives  (38%),  a  greater  proportion  of 
soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  (46%)  reported  the  racial/ethnic  group  of  their  spouses 
as  other  than  White  NoaHispanic.  Not  s'lrpiisingly,  given  the  racial/ethnic  status  of 
soldiers  themselves,  a  htrgcr  proportion  of  enlisted  soldiers  than  officers  who  were 
mamed  to  civilian  wives  reported  a  spouse  from  a  minority  .group.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  officers  in  the  company  ind  field  grades  who  v/ere  married  to  civilian  wives 
(7  ’%  and  86%,  respectively)  dcscriocd  their  spouse  as  White  Nor.Hisp.uiic.  Fourteen 
percent  of  male  soldiers  in  the  senior  enlisted  ranks  w'ho  had  civilian  wives  were 
n  arried  lO  an  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander. 


Given  the  racial/ethnic  group  diversity  in  the  Army  community,  coupled  with 
the  large  proportion  of  single  soldiers  in  foreign  countries,  intcrraciaVethnic  marriages 
were  not  uncommon  among  soldiers  married  to  either  civilian  wives  (14%)  or 
husbands  (12%).  Among  .soldiers  who  were  married  to  civilian  wives, 
interracial/ethnic  mairiage  was  approximately  twice  as  common  in  the  enlisted  grades 
than  in  the  officer  grades,  especially  among  senior  enlisted  personnel  (20%)  (see 
Figure  2). 


Jun.EnL  MidEni.  Sen.EnI.  Co.Gr.Off.  F.Gr.OQ. 
Rank/Pay  Grade 

Figure  2..  Interracial/ethnic  group  mai’riage  by  rank/pay  grade:  Soldiers  married  to 


civilian  wives. 


Among  soldiers  married  to  civilian  spouses,  spouse  employment  was  ilie 
modal  pattern,  especially  for  soldiers  with  civilian  husbands.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
male  soldiers  with  civilian  wive.s  reported  that  their  spouses  were  employed  either 
full-  or  pan-time;  seventy-one  percent  of  female  soldiers  with  civilian  husbands 
described  their  spouses  as  employed  either  full  or  pan  time.  In  the  context  of  this 
high  employment  rate  lor  both  civilian  wives  and  husbands,  it  is  noiewonhy  that  only 
about  one -third  of  civilian  wives  were  employed  full-time;  on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
one-half  of  civilian  husbands  were  employed  full-time.  F-ewer  than  one-fifth  of  civilian 
wives  (,18%)  and  only  six  percent  of  civilimi  husbands  were  described  by  their  soldier 
spouses  as  not  desiring  employment 


The  spouse  employment  of  civilian  wives,  as  described  by  their  soldier 
husbands,  was  found  to  vai^  by  the  rank/pay  grade  of  the  soldier.  Although  a  lower 
proportion  of  wives  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  was  employed  (45%)  than  that  of  wives 
of  higher  ranking  soldiers  (50%>  to  6.>%),  nctirly  one-quarter  were  actively  looking  for  a 
job.  Siraiiariy,  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  civilian  wives  iniiiTicd  to  company  and 
Feld  grade  officers  (28%  and  29%,  respectively)  than  that  of  those  married  to  either 
junior  enlisted,  rnid  enlisted  or  senior  enlisted  men  (16%,  16%),  and  15%),  respectively) 
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were  described  by  their  soldier  husbands  as  not  employed  and  not  desiring 
employment. 


Although  there  is  a  stereotype  in  the  military  community  of  the  pregnant, 
never-married  single  parent,  two -thirds  of  the  single  parent  soldiers  that  responded  to 
the  survey  had  previously  been  manied  (sec  Table  7).  Of  those  single  parent  soldiers 
who  were  officers,  95%  had  been  formerly  married.  In  addition,  52%  of  junior  enlisted 
single  parents  and  "  8%  of  raid/senior  enlisted  single  parents  had  previously  been 
married  Only  a  smaP  fraction  of  single  parents  were  single  because  of  the  death  of 
spouse  (1%). 

More  than  one-half  of  the  single  parent  soldiers  (58%)  reported  involvement  in 
a  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  relationship.  In  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cases  (28%), 
single  parent  soldiers  were  in  "committed"  relationships,  meaning  that  they  often  or 
very  often  discussed  marriage  with  their  boyfriends  or  girlfriends.  Another  30%  of 
single  parent  sokiiers  were  in  "involved"  relationships.  Although  these  soldiers 
reported  having  a  boyfriend  or  girlfriend,  they  reported  that  they  never  or  infrequently 
discussed  marriage. 

Cf  those  single  parents  who  were  involved  in  intimate  relationships,  most 
(57%)  had  a  cutrent  boyfriend  or  girlffiend  who  also  served  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Amicd  Forces.  In  most  cases  (76%),  the  boyfriend  or  jgirlfriend  lived  within  a  two- 
liour  drive  from  the.  single,  parent's  current  location. 
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_ Family  Pattern 

Variablft  Single 

Parent 

% 


Single  Status 

Never  married  33 

Legally  separated/  Filing  for 
divorce  29 

Divorced  37 

Widowed  1 

Relationship  Status;  Single  Parent 

Independent  ("no  girl/boyfriend)  42 

Involved  (little  or  no  discussion  of  marriage)  30 
Committed  (frequent  discussion  of  marriage)  28 

Girl/Boyfriend  served  on  Active  Duty 

Yes,  on  Active  Duty  -  57 

Yes,  was  on  Active  Duty  13 

No  30 

Girl/Boyfriend  lives  within  two-hour  diive 

Yes  76 

No  24 


Children 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8,  the  proportion  of  childless  couples  was  found  to 
vary  across  the  manied  family  natteni  subgroups.  Although  nearly  three  fourths  of 
tLiile  soldiers  married  to  civilian  wives  (72%)  reported  childien  in  the  household,  only 
about  one- half  of  both  female  soldiers  married  to  civilian  hi2sband.s  (51%)  and  soldiers 
in  dual  military  marriages  (48%)  had  children  in  tlie  household.  In  each  of  the  three 
married  family  pattern  subgroups,  the  smallest  propKrrtion  of  soldiers  with  childien 
was  reported  by  those  in  the  junior  enlisted  grades:  civilian  wife  marriages  (56%0. 
civilian  husband  marriages  (44%),  and  dual  trsilita»-y  tnaniages  (36%). 
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Table  8 


Family  Pattern 

Variable 

Civilian 

Wife 

CivUian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

Presence  of  Children 

Married,  No  Children; 

% 

% 

% 

34  or  younger 

Married,  No  Children; 

23 

39 

47 

** 

35  or  older 

5 

10 

5 

** 

Married  with  children 

72 

51 

48 

Number  of  Children:  Parents 

1 

36 

41 

59 

59 

2 

42 

47 

33 

33 

3 

15 

9 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6  or  More 

0 

0  . 

0 

1 

Age  of  Youngest  Child 

Less  than  One  Year 

12 

10 

21 

16 

1  to  2 

29 

28 

32 

23 

3  to  5 

24 

28 

23 

21 

6  to  9 

17 

21 

14 

20 

10  to  14 

12 

10 

9 

15 

15  to  17 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 8  or  Older 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Expecting  Child 

8 

10 

10 

NmiimiNWnMBUM 

4 

In  compaiisons  among  iioldicrs  with  children  in  the  household,  a  greater 
proportion  of  male  soldiers  married,  to  civilian  wives  (64%)  had  more  than  one  child  in 
the  household  tlian  either  female  soldiers  w-iih  civilian  husbands  (59%),  soldiers  in 
dual  military  man  ges  (41%),  or  single  parents  (41%').  Relatively  few  soldiers  had 
more  than  two  chii  .cn.  In  addition,  among  male  soldiers  with  civilian  wives  and 
children  in  the  home,  die  propomon  of  soldiers  in  the  junior  enlistiwi  grades  who  had 
only  one  child  (54%5)  was  greater  tiran  that  of  soldiers  in  higher  rank  grades  (ranging 
from  24%  to  41%), 


In  the  majority  of  households  with  children,  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  was 
five  years  old  and  younger,  Elctwecn  10  to  21  percent  of  soldiers  within  each  of  the 
family  pattern  subgroups  with  cfiildren  had  a  child  less  than  otje  year  of  age,  I'he 
presence  of  infants  (less  than  one  year)  and  uxlokrs  (1  to  2  years  old}  was 
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particularJy  cjmnion  in  the  hornc-j  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  and  company  grade 
officers  manied  to  civilian  wives.  Seventy-one  percent  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  and 
58  percent  of  junior  officers  in  this  family  pattern  subgroup  who  had  children  had  a  t 
least  one  infant  or  toddler  in  the  home.  In  addition,  72  percent  of  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  in  dual  militaiy  marriages  with  children  and  64  percent  of  single  parents  in  the 
junior  enlisted  grades  had  infants  or  toddlers  in  the  household. 

In  about  iO  percent  of  married  households,  the  wife  was  expecting  a  child. 
Compared  to  higher  rank  groups,  a  larger  proponion  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  who 
were  married  to  either  civilian  wives  (14%)  or  civilian  husbands  (13%)  were  expecting 
a  child.  Six  percent  of  single  parent  females  were  expecting  a  child,  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  junior  enlisted  grades.  The  relatively  high  prevalence  of  pregnancy  among 
single  parent  females  follows  national  trends  in  the  civilian  sector  in  which  an 
increasing  number  of  single  women  are  having  children  outside  of  marriage,  but  not 
necessarily  outside  of  a  committed  intimate  relationship. 
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Stressoi's,  Adaptive  Resources,  and  Family  Adaptation 


S.U:£51.QIS 

Individuals  face  many  demands  and  situations  in  the  course  of  daily  living  that 
have  the  potential  to  affect  their  physical,  psychological,  and  social  well-being  and 
performance.  Tnese  stressors  may  exist  on  an  individual  level,  on  an  interpersonal 
level,  or  in  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  external  systems  in  which 
they  panicipatc,  such  as  the  work  environment.  Although  different  classification 
schemes  exist  in  the  literature  for  organizing  types  of  stressors,  two  broad  categories 
of  stressors  are  considered  below:  work  and  family.  Based  on  a  spillover  perspective, 
it  is  likely  that  work  and  family  stressors  have  a  reciprocal  and  cumulative  impact  on 
one  another,  resulting  in  a  level  of  "pile-up"  of  stressors  that  may  have  detrimental 
consequences  for  the  individual  and/or  faniily  system.  However,  although  the 
literature  has  tended  to  focus  more  on  the  negative  aspects  of  stressors,  it  is  also 
possible  for  individuals  to  face  too  few  demands  and  challenges.  Such  "underload" 
may  be  as  detrimental  as  "overload"  to  individual  adjustment  and  functioning, 
especially  in  situations  where  the  individual  desires  more  responsibility  and  demands. 

WQrk_^IISj^ai£ 

Soldiering  is  a  demanding  profession.  Long  and  often  unpredictable  work 
hours,  extra  duty  assignments,  frequent  exercises  and  mobilizations,  and  family 
separations  can  ta.x  the  resources  of  any  individual  or  family  system.  In  this  analysis, 
four  areas  of  work  demands  were  examined:  high  work  demands,  low  work 
predictability,  high  work  stress,  and  high  work-family  interference  (see  Table  9). 

Work  demands  were  assessed  by  a  single  item  that  asked  soldiers  to  rate  on  a 
seven  point  scale  from  "Not  at  all  Demanding"  to"Extremely  Demanding"  the  level  of 
demands  that  they  faced  in  their  work.  The  three  other  measures  were  assessed  by 
scales  that  included  more  than  one  survey  item.  Work  predic lability  included  six 
items  that  asses.sed  the  extent  to  which  work  demands  were  unpredictable  and 
intmded  into  hours  that  soldiers  often  had  available  to  spend  with  their  families  (c.g., 

"  Y ou  have  to  cancel  leave  or  important  personal/family  plans  because  of  your  work 
requirements").  W'ork  stress  was  measured  by  three  items  tiiat  indicated  the  extent 
to  which  soldiers  came  home  at  the  end  of  their  duty  too  tired  or  too  emotionally 
di-ained  to  enjoy  themselves  and  to  engage  with  others.  Last,  Army-family 
interference  was  determined  by  four  items  that  assessed  the  extent  that  Army 
responsibilities  in  the  last  month  had  interfered  with  the  soldier's  ability  to  meet 
family  responsibilities  (c.g.,  "Being  unable  to  attend  events  with  family  members"). 
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Table  9 


Work  Stressors  for  Soldiers  by  Faroily  Pattern 


Variables 

Familv  Pattern 

Civilian  Civilian  Dual 

Wife  Husband  Military 

Single 

Parent 

%. 

% 

% 

High  Work  Demands® 

56 

55 

54 

48 

Junior  Enlisted 

48 

47 

48 

39 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

57 

50 

57 

56 

Officer 

65 

82 

65 

54 

Male 

56 

** 

55 

54 

Female 

** 

55 

52 

43 

Low  Work  Predictability® 

53 

34 

41 

44 

Junior  Enlisted 

54 

32 

39 

36 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

52 

28 

40 

53 

Officer 

54 

50 

52 

38 

Male 

53 

** 

48 

58 

Female 

34 

33 

35 

High  Work  Stress® 

48 

52 

50 

54 

Junior  Enlisted 

55 

61 

58 

64 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

46 

44 

43 

46 

Officer 

41 

51 

44 

5' 

Male 

48 

** 

44 

61 

Female 

** 

52 

56 

50 

Ehgh  Army  Family  Interference^* 

47 

46 

52 

50 

Junior  Enlisted 

56 

48 

51 

54 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

42 

40 

49 

47 

Officer 

43 

54 

63 

38 

Male 

47 

49 

60 

Female 

46 

55 

43 

^Percent  responding  either  a  one  or  two  on  a  a  reverse-coded  seven-point  scale 


ranging  from  "Extremely  Demanding"  to  "Not  at  all  Demanding." 

^Ist  and  2nd  quartiles:  Coded  from  low  to  high  predictability. 

‘^Ist  and  2nd  quartiles:  Coded  from  high  to  low  stress. 

‘^Ist  and  2nd  quartiles:  Coded  from  high  to  low  interference. 

When  the  data  from  male  and  female  soldiers  were  compared,  several  key 
similarities  and  differences  emerged.  First  of  ail,  the  profKjrtion  of  male  soldiers 
reporting  low  work  predictability  was  greater  than  that  of  female  soldiers  for  all  family 
pattcni  groups.  In  addition,  a  higher  proportion  of  single  parent  males  than  single 


parent  females  reported  high  work  demands,  high  work  stress,  and  high  Army-family 
work  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  a  higher  proportion  of  females  than  males  in 
dual-military  marriages  expressed  high  work  stress  (see  Figure  3).  On  other 
dimensions,  the  differences  between  male  and  female  soldiers  were  not  significant. 

The  work  stress  indicators  were  also  compared  by  the  rank/pay  grade  of  the 
soldier  for  each  family  pattern.  On  this  comparison  the  proportion  of  officers  in  married 
households  who  reported  high  work  demands  was  consistently  higher  than  that  of 
enlisted  personnel,  especially  those  in  civilian  husband  marriages.  The  proportion  of 
junior  enlisted  single  parents  who  reported  high  work  demands  was  lower  than  that  of 
all  other  family/grade  groups.  In  contrast,  a  greater  proportion  of  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  reported  high  work  stress  in  all  family  pattern  types,  including  single  parent 
households. 
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High  work  stress  by  family  pattern  with  gender. 
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Family  Stress.Qr.s 


Like  work,  family  life  places  a  number  of  demands  on  married  and  single  parent 
soldiers.  Viable  family  relationships  do  not  just  happen.  Spouses  and  children  require 
time,  attention,  and  energy— commodities  that  are  often  in  short  supply  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  So,  while  families  are  a  source  of  love,  support,  and  strength,  they  are  also  a 
source  of  demand  and  responsibility. 

In  this  anal  'sis,  two  areas  of  family  demands  were  examined:  high  family 
demands  and  the  occurrence  of  financial  hardship  (see  Table  10).  High  family 
demands  were  assessed  by  a  single  item  that  asked  soldiers  to  rate,  on  a  seven  point 
scale  from  "Not  at  all  Demanding"  to  "Extremely  Demanding,"  the  level  of  demands 
that  they  faced  from  their  family  responsibilities.  Financial  hardship  was  assessed  by 
a  single  item.  Soldiers  were  asked  to  specify  how  many  months  in  the  last  12  months 
that  they  had  not  had  enough  money  to  pay  Aeir  bills.  Table  10  reports  the  propoition 
of  soldiers  who  responded  that  they  had  experienced  at  least  one  month  of  financial 
hardship  over  the  past  twelve  months. 


Table  10 

Family  Stressors  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Family  Pattern 


Variables 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Militiiry 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

% 

High  Family  Demands^ 

57 

52 

52 

74 

Junior  Enlisted 

65 

57 

55 

77 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

57 

54 

53 

70 

Officer 

41 

36 

37 

83 

Male 

57 

** 

51 

70 

Female 

** 

52 

52 

76 

Financial  Hardship^ 

35 

38 

27 

53 

Junior  Enlisted 

51 

45 

38 

62 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

33 

39 

23 

49 

Officer 

9 

18 

5 

11 

Male 

35 

27 

52 

Female 

** 

38 

27 

53 

‘‘Percent  responding  either  a  one  or  two  on  a  reverse  coded  seven-point  scale  ranging 
from  "Extremely  Demanding"  to  "Not  at  all  Demanding." 

^Percent  responding  that  they  have  experienced  at  least  one  month  over  the  past 
twelve  months  where  they  have  lacked  money  to  pay  their  bills. 
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As  the  data  in  Table  10  indicate,  a  greater  proportion  of  single  parents  than 
soldiers  in  other  family  pattern  types  reported  high  family  demands  (74%)  and 
financial  hardship  (53%).  With  the  exception  of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  who  reported  financial  hardship  (27%),  only  modest 
proportional  differences  are  found  for  married  soldiers  on  the  two  indicators  of  family 
demands  across  family  pattern  types.  There  are  no  significant  differences  across 
family  patterns  between  male  and  female  soldiers  in  family  demands  or  hardship. 

Further  analysis  by  the  pay  grade  of  the  soldier  revealed  several  interesting 
trends  in  the  data.  While  pay  grade  comparisons  generally  supported  the  finding  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  single  parents  reporting  high  family  demands,  further 
comparisons  across  pay  grades  revealed  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  officers 
experienced  high  family  demands  than  tlieir  enlisted  counterparts,  irrespective  of 
married  family  pattern  type:  civilian  wife  mairiages  (41%),  civilian  husband  marriages 
(36%),  and  dual  militaiy  marriages  (37%).  Furthermore,  irrespective  of  family  pattern 
type,  a  higher  proportion  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  reported  financial  hardship  and  a 
lower  proportion  of  officers  reported  financial  hardship  (see  Figure  4).  Not 
surprisingly,  given  their  dual  employment  status,  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages 
were  less  likely  to  report  financial  hardship. 
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Figure  4.  Financial  hai'dship  by  family  pattern  with  rank/pay  grade. 


From  a  person-environment  fit  perspective,  the  success  of  inJivkluais  in 
meeting  their  needs  and  responding  to  demands  from  their  environment  depends  on 
(1)  their  personal  abilities,  capabilities  and  assets  and  (2)  the  supplies,  opportunities 
and  supports  that  they  may  receive  or  draw  upon  from  the  relationships  and  systems 
in  which  they  participate.  These  adaptive  resources  have  been  shown  to  buffer  the 
impacts  of  stressors,  to  moderate  the  effects  of  stressors  on  individurd  and  family 
adaptation,  and  to  directly  effect  individual  and  family  adaptation.  In  the  present 
analysis,  five  levels  of  adaptive  resources  were  considered:  (a)  psychological,  (b) 
relationship,  (c)  family,  (d)  community,  and  (e)  Aitny.  It  is  assumed  that  these  levels 
of  adaptive  resources  operate  simultaneously  and  in  reciprocal  interaction  with  one 
another  at  any  given  point  in  rime. 


Psychological  Resources 

A  number  of  individual  abilities,  capabilities,  and  assets  have  been  identified  in 
the  literature  that  are  potentially  available  to  the  individual  for  coping  with  life 
demands  and  situations.  However,  based  on  the  work  of  Pearlin  and  Schooler  (1978), 
the  present  analysis  limits  its  attention  to  two  psychological  resources  residing  in  the 
self:  high  self-e;;?eem  and  internal  locus  of  control. 

From  his  literature  review,  Bowen  (1990)  nominally  defined  self-esteem  as  the 
pcsitiveness  of  one's  attitude  about  s-i’f.  In  the  present  analysis,  it  is  operationalized 
as  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  feels  secure,  hopeful,  and  pleased  with  self. 

Rotter  (1966)  introduced  the  concept  "locus  of  control"  into  the  research  literature. 
Generally  defined  as  the  degree  of  mastery  that  an  individual  feels  in  his  or  her  life, 
locus  of  control  was  operationalized  in  the  present  analysis  by  six  items  that  capture 
the  extent  to  which  die  individual  is  self-directed  and  confident  in  his  or  her  ability  to 
produce  intended  consequences  (e.g.,  "When  I  make  plans,  1  iin  almost  cenain  I  can 
make  them  work").  Within  the  third  and  fourtli  response  qu.’rtilcs,  these 
p.5ychological  resources  are  discussed  below  as  tiigh  self-e.steem  and  internal  locus  of 
control  (see  Table  11). 
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Table  1 1 


Psychological  Resources  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Valuables 

Famdlv  Pattern 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

High  Self  Esteem^ 

57 

57 

57 

53 

Junior  Enlisted 

50 

48 

50 

47 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

59 

57 

59 

58 

Officer 

69 

76 

67 

56 

Male 

57 

*♦ 

57 

49 

Female 

** 

57 

56 

54 

Internal  Locus  of  Control^ 

45 

53 

48 

41 

Junior  Enlisted 

32 

39 

36 

37 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

44 

57 

53 

43 

Officer 

76 

-  78 

75 

48 

Male 

45 

** 

50 

36 

Female 

** 

53 

47 

44 

33rd  and  4th  quartiles:  Coded  from  low  to  high  self-esteem. 

^3rd  atid  4th  quartiles:  Coded  from  external  to  internal  locus  of  control. 

As  the  data  on  Table  11  indicate,  a  similar  proportion  of  soldiers  acro,s  family 
types  reported  high  self-esteem,  ranging  from  53  percent  to  57  percent  of  each  sample 
group.  ITie  levels  of  self-esteem  were  similar  for  male  and  female  soldiers  in  each 
family  pattern.  The  orimary  differenc»,s  in  self-esteem  were  associated  with  ranJe/pay 
grade.  A  higher  proportion  of  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  reponed  high  seif 
esteem  for  each  of  the  family  patterns  that  were  examined. 


More  variation  was  found  on  the  second  psychological  resource,  internal  locus 
of  control.  Comparatively  speaking,  a  greater  proportion  of  soldiers  with  civilian 
husbands  (53‘X)  were  "inner"  directed;  only  41  percent  of  single  parent  soldiers  were 
found  to  be  "i.iner"  directed,  followed  by  45  percent  of  soldiers  in  civilian  wife 
raaniages  and  48  percent  of  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages.  Again,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  by  gender  in  ratings  of  internal  locus  of  control.  Tlie  differences 
in  levels  of  locus  of  control  were  most  often  noted  by  i;mit/pay  grade  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  soldicis  from  higher  grades  than  lower  grades  reporting  intertu:!  ItKus  of 
control. 


Overall,  the  findings  on  psychological  resources  suggest  that  there  are  few 
differences  between  soldiers  from  each  of  the  family  patterns.  Di'Terences  in  self- 


esteem  and  internal  locus  of  control  are  largely  associated  with  the  rank/grade  of  the 
soldiers,  with  those  from  higher  grades  feeling  more  personals  self-worth  and  more 
control  over  tlieir  lives.  Junior  enlisted  personnel  are  less  likely  to  report  those 
feelings,  irrespective  of  their  family  patterns. 


A  viable  adaptive  resource  for  both  single  and  married  soldiers  is  the  nature 
and  quality  of  their  most  intimate  interpersonal  relationships.  For  married  soldiers, 
the  spouse  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  critical  source  of  social  support,  a 
protective  barrier  against  life  stressors  (see  Bowen,  1991).  Recent  research  by 
Orthner,  Bowen,  Zimmerman,  and  Short  (1992)  of  single  soldiers  in  the  IJ.S.  Army 
also  suggests  that  the  boy/girlfriend  relationships  of  these  soldiers  serve  a  similar 
supportive  function  as  marriage  does  for  married  soldiers. 

In  the  present  analysis,  three  measures  of  relationship  strength  were 
considered  for  married  soldiers:  happy  marriage,  high  spouse  communication,  and  low 
marital  separaiion  risk.  In  addition,  two  measures  were  considered  for  single  parent 
soldiers:  engaged  or  significantly  involved  in  a  relationship,  and  paitner  very 
supportive  of  Army  career  (see  Table  12). 

Marital  happiness  was  measured  by  a  single  ifem  that  asked  soldiers  to 
indicate  on  a  seven-point  scale  how  happy  they  were  with  their  marriage.  High 
spouse  communication  was  also  assessed  by  a  single  item.  On  a  five-point  scale  that 
ranged  from  strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree,  soldiers  indicated  their  level  of 
agreement  with  the  following  statement:  "My  spouse  is  someone  I  can  really  talk 
with  about  things  tliat  are  important  to  me."  Low  marital  sepaiation  risk  was 
determined  by  the  percent  of  soldiers  who  responded  that,  in  the  last  tw'elve  months, 
they  had  had  no  thoughts  about  their  marriage  being  in  trouble  and  had  neither 
considered  nor  pursued  divorce  or  separation. 
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Table  12 

Relationship  Resources  for  Married  and  Single  Parent  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Variable 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parents 

a 

2> 

%. 

Happy  Marriage^ 

81 

72 

77 

Junior  Enlisted 

80 

66 

81 

Mid/'Senior  Enlisted 

19 

70 

71 

Officer 

89 

82 

83 

Male 

81 

•  a-' 

77 

Female 

72 

78 

High  Spouse  Communication^ 

85 

76 

85 

Junior  Enlisted 

85 

77 

87 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

83 

68 

81 

Officer 

92 

89 

90 

Male 

85 

«* 

87 

Female 

** 

76 

82 

Low  Marital  Separation  Risk^ 

65 

54 

58 

Junior  Enlisted 

6C 

49 

58 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

65 

50 

54 

Officer 

78 

72 

71 

Male 

65 

58 

Female 

54 

58 

Engaged  or  Significantly  Involved  in  Relationship^ 

58 

Junior  EniisU'd 

63 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

55 

Officer 

47 

Male 

54 

Female 

60 

Parmer  Very  Supportive  of  Army  Career^" 

60 

Junior  Fiihstcd 

53 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

68 

Officer 

68 

Male 

55 

Female 

63 

'‘Percent  responding  with  a  5.  h,  or  7  on  i  seven 

point  litaJe  of  marital  happiness 

ranging’  froni 

1  -  "Very 

Unhappy  to  7  =  "Very  Happy.” 

^’Percent  eil)ier  "Agree"  or  "Strongly  Agree"  Uial  liitir  s(x)usc  is  someone  who  they  (.an  talk,  with  about  thiitgs  that 
are  imfKjrtrmt  to  thent, 

‘•Percent  resvwnding  that  they  had  had  no  thoughts  or  activities  m  the  last  twelve  months  <  or.cerning  either  their 
rnuiiiage  hieing  in  troiih  le  or  ahxnil  divorce  or  separation 
‘'Percent  retwilmg  that  lliere  is  an  im[X)rtant  boyfriend/gitlfncnd  in  ihieii  life  right  now 
‘^Percent  vcsixmding  “Very  Siip^xirtivc"  on  a  live  jxhnt  supixnliveness  item  ranging  Irotn  !  ~  "Very 
Uii,S'.ip}x,)rUve"  to  .S  -  'A'ery  Supjxritive.' 


To  report  their  relationship  involvements,  single  parents  indicated  whether 
they  were  "now  engaged"  or  "significantly  involved"  in  a  relationship  with  someone. 
For  those  single  parents  who  were  involved  with  a  significant  other,  they  were  also 
asked  how  supportive  their  "girlfriend/boyfriend"  was  of  their  being  in  the  Army.  In 
the  di-^cussion  below,  the  findings  for  married  soldiers  are  first  considered,  followed  by 
those  for  single  parents. 

A  similarly  high  proportion  of  soldiers  in  civilian  wife  and  dual  military 
marriages  reported  having  a  happy  marriage,  high  spouse  communication,  and  low 
marital  separation  risk.  On  all  tluee  indicators,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  gave  a  positive  response  on  each  of  these  indicators  of 
relationship  resources.  This  is  particularly  true  for  low  marital  separation  risk  in 
which  a  greater  proportion  of  male  soldiers  with  civilian  wives  (65%)  reported  low 
risks  for  separation  compared  to  female  soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  (54%). 
Comparisons  of  male  and  female  soldiers  in  dual-military  marriages  did  not  yield 
significant  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  relational  strength  for  men  and  women. 

On  each  measure  of  relationship  strength,  a  higher  proportion  of  officers 
indicated  positive  ratings  of  their  marriages  compared  to  enlisted  personnel  This  was 
true  for  all  three  marital  patterns. 
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Civ.  Spouse  Dual  Military 


Family  Fattern 

Figure  5.  Low  risk  of  mariial  separation  by  family  pattern  with  gciider. 


As  indicated  in  Table  12,  the  majority  of  single  parent  soldiers  (58%)  described 
themselves  as  engaged  or  significantly  involved  in  a  relatioii'^hip.  Moreover,  in  sixty 
nerceet  of  cases  where  single  parents  were  involved  with  a  signiftcant  other,  the 
single  parent  described  the  partner  as  "very  supponive"  of  their  Army  career. 


A  similar  proportion  of  male  and  female  single  parents  54%  and  60%, 
respectively)  reported  that  they  were  engaged  or  significantly  involved  with 
boyfriends  or  girlfriends.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  single  partmts  who  reported  a 
signifuant  other  varied  only  motiestly  by  the  enlisted  rank/pay  grade  of  the  single 
parent.  A  greater  proportion  of  jur.ior  enlisted  single  parents  (63%)  were  involved  in 
relationships  than  mi^senior  enlisted  single  parents  (.55%). 


Similar  to  the  findings  for  involvement,  only  modest  differences  were  found  in 
the  proportions  of  male  (55%)  and  female  (63%)  sing'e  parents  who  reported  their 
significant  others  as  "very  supportive"  of  their  Army  career.  Hov/ever ,  irs  comparisons 
across  enlisted  pay  grade,  a  greater  proportion  of  mid/senior  enlisted  single  parents  in 
relationships  (68%)  described  their  significant  others  as  "very  .supfniitive"  than  did 
junior  enlisted  single  parents  in  relationships  (53%). 
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The  family  system  is  often  regiirded  as  the  primaiy  support  system  for  its 
members,  the  hub  of  activity  whe"  family  members  provide  instrumental  and 
expressive  support  to  one  :-nother  iBcwen,  1990,  Orthncr,  1990).  Through  iheir  social 
interaction  over  time,  individuals  in  the  family  create  a  "family  culture"  that  has 
considerable  influence  on  their  individual  and  family  system  coping  and  adaptation. 


Two  indicators  of  family  resources  were  considered  in  the  present  analysis: 
high  family  strength  and  coherence  and  high  satisfaction  with  parent-child  relationship 
(see  Table  13).  The  first  indicator,  high  family  strength  and  coherence,  was  derived 
from  the  work  of  Antonovsk  y  and  Sourani  (1988).  Consisting  of  three  items,  the 
measure  captures  the  sense  cf  confidence  that  soldiers  have  in  the  ability  of  their 
families  to  remain  optimist?.'  in  rough  periods,  cooperate  togetfier  when  times  are 
tough,  and  to  solve  problerr??.  Satisfaction  with  the  parent-child  relationship  was 
based  on  a  sum  of  four  items  that  were  each  assessed  on  a  five-point  satisfaction 
scale.  Soldiers  were  asked  how  satisfied  they  had  been  over  the  last  month  with  the 
amount  of  time  they  spend  with  th  children,  their  ability  to  meet  their  children's 
emotional  needs,  their  ability  to  meet  their  children's  educational/leaming  needs,  and 
the  oveiall  qualicy  oi  time  they  spend  with  their  children. 


Table  13 

Fanaly  Resources  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 

Family^atleoL  _ 

Variables 

Civilian 

Civilian 

Dual 

Single 

Wife 

Husband 

Military 

Parent 

% 

% 

High  Family  Strength  and  Coherence® 

56 

54 

57 

38 

Junior  Enlisted 

53 

43 

57 

41 

Mid/Senior  F.niisted 

56 

56 

53 

35 

Officer 

67 

69 

66 

52 

Male 

56 

** 

55 

25 

Female 

** 

54 

58 

48 

High  Satisfaction  with 

Parent-Child  Relationship^ 

47 

42 

45 

45 

Junior  Enlist«;d 

42 

42 

41 

46 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

48 

42 

49 

44 

Officer 

48 

41 

47 

40 

Male 

47 

AMI 

52 

38 

Female 

** 

42 

39 

50 

“  3rd  and  4th  quartiles:  Ctxled  from  low  to  high  family  strength  &  coherence, 
h  3rd  and  4th  quartiles:  Coded  from  low  to  high  parent-child  relationship  satisfaction. 
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As  tlie  daia  in  Table  13  indicate,  the  proportion  of  single  parent  soldiers  (38%) 
reporting  high  levels  of  family  strength  of  coherence  was  significantly  lower  than  that 
of  soldiers  in  rnarned  family  patterns  (ranging  from  54%  to  57%).  This  comparatively 
low  level  of  family  strength  is  primarily  as,'>ociated  with  single  parent  males,  only  25% 
of  which  reported  a  high  level  of  family  stnmgrh  in  ccmpari.son  to  48%  of  female  single 
parent  soldiers  (see  Figure  6).  Among  mfirricd  soluers,  the  lowest  levels  of  family 
strengm  were  found  among  junioi -enlisted  females  who  are  married  to  civilian 
husbands  (43%).  This  comparatively  lew  level  of  .strength  and  coherence  may  help  to 
explam  the  lower  levels  of  marital  happiness  and  greater  risks  of  separation  among 
these  An-iy  families. 


EiiSU/JLii- 
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Civ.  Spouse  Dual  Mil.  Sing,  Parent 

Family  Pattern 

High  strength  and  coherence  by  fiimily  pattern  with  gender. 


Males 

Females 


Among  those  families  with  children,  there  were  few  differences  in  the  overall 
ratings  of  parent-child  satisfaciion.  However,  when  gender  was  controlled  in  the 
analysis,  a  higher  proportion  of  female  single  parent  soldiers  (.50%)  rcponed  h'gh 
pareat-chiid  relationship  .satisfaction  than  females  in  civilian  spouse  marriages  (*^2%)) 
or  dual  military  marriages  (39%).  Among  males,  a  iower  prt  fxrnicr  of  single  parent 
soldiers  (38%)  reponed  high  piueni-chikl  relationship  satisfaction  than  eith.rr  tnose  in 
civilian  spouse  mairiages  (47%)  or  dug'!  rnilio'ury  marriages  (52%).  It  wouia  appear 
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from  the  data  that  fathers  in  civilian  wife  and  dual-military  marriages  and  mothers  in 
single  parent  families  experienced  similar  levels  of  parental  satisfaction  and 
adjustment.  Lower  levels  of  parental  satisfaction  and  adjustment  were  more  common 
among  mothers  in  civilian  husband  and  dual-militaiy  marriages  and  among  single 
parent  fathers.  For  these  male  and  female  soldiers,  balancing  v'ork  and  family 
demands  may  be  more  difficult. 

Social  and  Community  Resources 

Social  and  community  resources  ser\‘e  to  buffer  and  moderate  the  effects  of 
stressors  on  the  level  of  family  adaptation  experienced  by  soldiers.  These  resources 
shield  the  individual  from  stressful  events  and  situations  and  reduce  the  negative 
impacts  of  those  that  permeate  protective  barriers.  Four  social  and  community 
resources  were  reviewed  in  this  analysis:  social  support  availability,  access  to  a 
community  support  network,  community  satisfaction,  and  preference  for  the  Am/y 
compared  to  civilian  community.  Each  was  a  scale  that  was  computed  from  low  tc 
high.  In  each  case,  the  propt^rtion  of  soldiers  who  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  these 
scales  for  the  total  sample  of  soldiers  is  presented  in  Table  14. 

Social  support  was  measured  by  a  scale  that  assessed  the  level  of  support  that 
the  soldier  could  expect  at  the  current  location  from  eitlier  a  friend,  neighbor,  or 
relative  (besides  the  spouse,  if  married)  outside  the  home  under  six  hypothetical 
situations  (e.g.,  listen  to  you  when  you  need  to  talk,  go  with  you  to  do  something 
enjoyable,  provide  mansportation  when  you  need  it).  Unlike  social  support  that 
reflected  different  types  of  instrumental  and  expressive  suppon  that  is  available  to  the 
soldier,  the  assessment  of  community  support  network  focused  on  six  different 
sources  of  support  from  whom  the  soldier  could  potentially  rely  on  for  help  with  a 
personal  or  family  problem:  a  leader  at  your  place  of  duty,  someone  else  you  work 
with,  a  neighbor  or  friend  who  is  in  the  Army,  a  neighbor  or  friend  who  is  not  in  the 
Army,  staff  of  an  Army  service  agency,  parents  or  other  close  relatives. 
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Table  14 


Social  and  Community  Resources  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Variables 

.  _ Family  Pattern _ 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Militaiy 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

% 

High  Social  Suppoit  Availability^ 

53 

59 

52 

58 

Junior  Enlisted 

51 

68 

53 

69 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

54 

48 

51 

51 

(Jfficer 

55 

62 

52 

52 

Male 

53 

52 

42 

Female 

** 

59 

53 

71 

High  Community  Support  Network^ 

47 

45 

49 

47 

Junior  E.a!isted 

43 

51 

44 

50 

Mid/Scnior  Enlisted 

47 

38 

53 

46 

Officer 

56 

49 

46 

52 

Male 

47 

itc4< 

48 

41 

Female 

** 

45 

50 

53 

High  Community  Saiisfactior.c 

44 

52 

54 

48 

Junior  Enlisted 

39 

48 

46 

54 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

44 

50 

59 

40 

Officer 

54 

54 

62 

68 

Male 

44 

** 

55 

4i 

Female 

** 

52 

52 

52 

Prefer  Anny  Community 

to  Civilian  Community^ 

47 

58 

52 

46 

Junior  Enlisted 

39 

55 

43 

49 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

50 

63 

60 

44 

Officer 

50 

56 

55 

49 

Male 

47 

4<4> 

53 

31 

Female 

58 

.52 

59 

Coded  from  low  to  high  social  support. 

Coded  from  low  to  high  community  support  network  . 

Coded  from  low  to  high  community  satisfactiuo. 

Coded  from  much  l>ettcr  in  civilian  life  than  in  Army  life  to  much 

worse. 


and  4th  quartiles: 
*^3rd  and  4ih  quartilt.s: 
"^drd  and  4th  quartiles: 
^3rd  and  4th  quartiles: 
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The  final  two  scales  were  identical  in  the  items  that  comprised  them  but  varied 
in  their  response  stems.  To  assess  community  satisfaction,  soldiers  were  asked  to 
rate  six  features  of  community  life  at  their  present  location  from  "Very  Good"  to  "Very 
Bad":  quality  of  place  for  children  to  grow  up,  quality  of  schools  for  children,  quality  of 
medical  care  for  family  members,  programs  and  services  for  families,  quality  of 
community  they  live  in,  and  opportunity  to  make  good  friends.  The  extent  to  which  the 
soldier  preferred  the  Army  community  to  the  civilian  community  was  detemtined  by 
having  soldiers  rate  these  same  six  items  from  "Much  Worse  in  Civilian  Life"  to 
"Much  Better  in  Civilian  Life"  tlian  in  Army  life. 


Soldiers  across  the  four  family  pattern  types  were  remarkably  consistent  in 
their  responses  to  social  and  community  resources  (see  Table  14).  Proportional 
differences  between  groups  were  very  small  for  both  hioh  social  support  availability 
and  high  community  support  network.  In  the  case  of  both  high  community  satisfaction 
and  preferences  for  the  Army  community  compared  to  the  civilian  community,  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  soldiers  with  civilian  husbands  (52%  and  58%,  respectively)  and 
in  dual  military  marriages  (54%  and  52%,  respectively)  gave  positive  responses  than 
either  soldiers  with  civilian  vrives  (44%  and  47%,  respectively)  or  single  parent 
soldiers  (48%  and  46%,  respectively). 

When  male  and  female  soldiers  were  separately  examined,  some  significant 
differences  in  social  and  community  resources  did  appear.  Most  notably,  male  single 
parents  reported  lower  levels  on  every  measure  of  social  and  community  resources 
when  compared  to  female  single  parents,  especially  for  high  social  support  availability 
and  preference  of  Army  community  to  civilian  community.  A  lower  proportion  of  male 
soldiers  with  civilian  wives  reported  both  high  community  satisfaction  and  preferences 
for  living  in  an  Army  community  than  female  soldiers  married  to  civilian  husbands. 

The  proportions  that  reported  high  community  and  social  support,  however,  were  not 
markedly  different. 
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Fipure  7.  High  preference  for  Army  community  by  family  pattern  with  gender. 


Males 

Females 


The  use  of  and  satisfaction  with  social  and  community  resources  is  much  less 
consistent  across  family  patterns  when  examined  by  rank/pay  grade  of  the  soldiers. 
.Among  single  parents,  the  proportion  of  junior  enlisted  personnel  expressing  high 
social  suppon  and  community  satisfaction  was  greater  than  that  of  more  senior 
enlisted  personnel.  Among  those  in  rlual  military  marriages,  however,  a  higher 
proportion  of  mid  to  senior  enlisted  personnel  reponed  high  community  suppon 
networks  and  preferences  for  living  in  an  Army  community.  In  civilian  husband 
marriages,  the  proportion  of  female  soldiers  who  reported  high  levels  of  social  and 
community  support  was  lowest  among  those  who  were  NCO's,  even  though  these 
same  soldiers  were  the  most  likely  to  prefer  living  in  an  Army  community. 
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The  Army  lias  talcen  major  steps  over  the  last  several  decades  to  develop  a 
"safety  net"  of  supportive  programs  and  serv'ices  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 
However,  the  perceptions  of  soldiers  toward  the  supportiveness  of  the  Army's  culture 
for  families  extend  beyond  the  undergirding  network  of  programs  and  services.  These 
perceptions  also  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  family-related  activities  and  informal 
supports  that  soldiers  experience  in  their  work  units  on  a  day  to  day  basis. 

Four  Army  adaptive  resources  were  reviewed  in  this  analysis:  Army  policy 
support,  leadership  support  for  families,  unit  leader  support  for  families,  and  unit 
supervisor  support  for  families.  Each  was  a  scale  that  was  computed  from  low  to  high. 
In  each  case,  the  proportion  of  soldiers  who  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  these  scales  for 
the  total  sample  of  soldiers  is  presented  in  Table  15. 

Army  policy  support  was  measured  by  eight  items  that  asked  soldiers  to  rate 
the  helpfulness  of  a  number  of  policies  that  may  affect  families,  such  as  family  support 
during  deployment,  permanent  change  of  station,  military  child  care  priority,  and 
emergency  financial  assistance.  Each  item  was  evaluated  on  a  response  continuum 
from  "Very  Harmful"  to  "Very  Helpful."  Leader  support  for  families  was  a  three-item 
measure  for  which  soldiers  evaluated  the  degree  to  which  the  following  leaders  at 
their  current  location  were  supportive  of  Army  families:  officers  in  high 
post/installation  positions,  officers  at  place  of  duty,  and  NCOs  at  place  of  duty.  Each 
was  rated  on  a  response  continuum  from  "Very  Unsupportive"  to  "Very  Supportive." 

Unit  leader  family  support  consisted  of  three  items  in  which  soldiers  evaluated 
the  extent  to  which  leaders  in  their  unit  or  place  of  duty  encouraged  unit-wide  family 
activities,  knew  about  Army  family  programs,  and  would  be  concerned  about  the 
welfar  of  soldiers'  families  should  a  war  break  out.  Each  item  was  assessed  on  five- 
point  scale  from  "Not  at  All"  to  "Very  Great  Extent."  Unit  supervisor  family  support 
was  assessed  by  having  soldiers  evaluate  the  responsiveness  of  their  supervisor  to 
family  welfare  and  to  needs  and  situations  that  sometimes  confront  soldiers  in  their 
work  unit.  Four  items  were  rated  by  soldiers  on  a  response  continuum  from  "Very 
Seldom  or  Never"  to  "Very  Often  or  Always,"  including  the  willingness  of  the 
supervisor  to  listen  to  a  soldier  with  a  family  problem,  the  degree  to  which  the 
supervisor  shows  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  families,  and  the  willingness  of 
the  supervisor  to  allow  soldiers  off  for  urgent  family  matters. 


Table  15 


Army  Support  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Familv  Pattern  _  _ 

Variables 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

%. 

High  Army  Policy  Support^ 

56 

55 

48 

58 

Junior  Enlisted 

55 

57 

48 

57 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

57 

58 

51 

59 

Officer 

54 

45 

42 

47 

Male 

56 

46 

50 

Female 

** 

55 

52 

63 

High  Leader  Support  for  Families^ 

46 

43 

.'13 

44 

Junior  Enlisted 

32 

35 

33 

42 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

49 

41 

47 

43 

Officer 

64 

63 

58 

67 

Male 

46 

** 

45 

47 

Female 

♦* 

43 

40 

41 

High  Unit  Leader  Support  for  Families^ 

41 

39 

00 

37 

Junior  Enlisted 

29 

33 

35 

29 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

44 

40 

38 

43 

Officer 

60 

48 

47 

57 

Male 

41 

** 

39 

40 

Female 

39 

37 

36 

High  Unit  Supert'isor 

Support  for  Families® 

56 

54 

54 

49 

Junior  Enlisted 

42 

47 

46 

40 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

58 

55 

59 

52 

Officer 

74 

71 

63 

82 

Male 

56 

** 

55 

49 

Female 

** 

54 

54 

48 

3fd  and  4th  quartiles;  Coded  from  low  to  high. 
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As  the  data  in  Table  15  indicates,  similar  proportions  of  soldiers  across  the 
four  family  pattern  types  reported  high  Army  policy  support,  high  leader  support  for 
families,  high  unit  leader  support  for  families,  and  high  unit  supervisor  support  for 
families.  In  addition,  when  the  association  between  Army  resources  and  family 
pattern  types  was  further  analyzed  by  gender,  only  one  significant  proportional 
difference  emerged.  A  higher  proportion  of  female  single  parents  (63%)  than  male 
single  parents  (50%)  perceived  high  Army  policy  .support  at  their  current  location. 

When  perceived  Army  supportiveness  was  analyzed  in  tlie  context  of  rank/pay 
grade,  some  difference.^  emerged  in  comparisons  across  the  four  indicators  of  Anny 
resources.  These  differences  were  most  apparent  in  the  levels  of  support  reported  by 
officers  in  civilian  wife  marriages  and  officers  in  the  remaining  marital  types.  A  higher 
proportion  of  officers  with  civilian  wives  (54%)  indicated  high  Army  policy  support 
than  either  those  with  civilian  husbands  (45%)  or  those  in  dual  military  marriages 
(42%).  Distinctions  between  pay  grade  were  most  apparent  for  soldiers  with  civilian 
husbands.  While  the  proportional  difference  between  junior  enlisted  soldiers  (57%) 
and  mid/senior  enlisted  soldiers  (58%)  was  modest,  a  lower  proportion  of  officers  with 
civilian  husbands  (45%)  reported  high  Army  policy  support.  Within  each  married 
family  pattern  type,  a  higher  proportion  of  officers  reported  high  leader  support  for 
families,  followed  by  mid/senior  enlisted  soldiers,  followed  by  junior  enlisted  soldiers 
(see  Figure  8).  There  were  no  differences  among  single  parents  in  the  junior  enlisted 
and  mid/senior  enlisted  pay  grades  in  reported  high  leader  support  for  families. 
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Overall,  leadership  support  for  families,  whether  at  tlic  Army  policy, 
installation  leader,  or  unit  leader  levels,  is  similarly  perceived  by  Army  families  across 
each  of  the  family  pattern  types  reviewed.  Single  parents  are  somewhat  less  likely  to 
perceive  that  they  have  support  from  their  unit  supervisor,  but  in  general,  the 
proportional  differences  in  levels  of  perceived  support  are  relatively  minor.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  high  proportion  of  single  parent  females  perceive  that  Army 
families  are  supported  by  Army  policies,  a  factor  that  may  explain  their  relatively  high 
levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  Army  as  a  way  of  life.  In  most  cases,  officers  are  more 
likely  to  perceive  that  they  are  receiving  unit  and  installation  level  leadership  support, 
while  junior  enlisted  personnel  are  the  least  likely  to  perceive  that  families  receive 
high  levels  of  .support  from  these  leaders.  Somewhat  in  contrast,  however,  officers  in 
dual  military  marriages  and  female  officers  with  civilian  husbands  are  less  likely  to 
perceive  high  levels  of  support  from  policies  directed  toward  Army  families.  These 
female  officers  may  experience  more  difficulty  reconciling  their  family  life  patterns  with 
the  demands  placed  on  them  by  the  Army  and  its  diverse  policies  that  affect  family  life. 

Family  Adaptation 

The  definition  and  measurement  of  family  adaptation  has  received  considerable 
attention  over  the  last  decade  by  social  and  behavioral  scientists  who  study  military 
families.  In  earlier  research  and  reviews,  family  adaptation  was  conceptualized 
broadly,  encompassing  a  number  of  psychological,  relationship,  social,  and  community 
indicators.  Yet,  a  challenge  in  these  earlier  studies  was  to  distinguish  indicators  of 
family  adaptation  from  their  correlates.  Consistent  with  Orthner  and  Bowen's  (1990) 
recent  integrative  retdew,  family  adaptation  is  defined  in  the  present  analysis  from  an 
"organization  outcome"  perspective:  the  degree  to  which  soldiers  and  their  family 
members  cope  and  adjust  to  the  demands  of  Army  and  family  life  and  work  together  as 
a  team  in  meeting  Army  expectations  and  achieving  individual  and  collective  goals. 

In  the  present  review,  two  components  of  family  adaptation  are  considered: 

(a)  coping  and  adjustment,  and  (b)  fit  and  spouse  support  among  married  soldiers. 

Coping  and  Adjustment 


From  a  person-cnvironmcni  fit  perspective,  family  adaptation  is  conceptualized 
as  the  level  of  "fit '  between  "demands  and  abilities"  and  "needs  and  resoumes" 
(Caplan,  1983).  According  to  Lazarus  and  Folkman  (1984),  individuals  ait;  constantly 
appraising  their  situation  to  determine  their  level  of  fit  and  lo  determine  if  any 
corrective  action  is  necessary  to  increase  the  level  of  congruency  between  their 
perceived  "demands/neccis"  and  their  perceived  "rcsources/abilities."  Con.sequently, 
at  any  one  time,  individuals  have  some  awarenes.s  of  how  well  they  aai  dealing  with 
>eir  responsibilities  and  adjusting  to  life  demands. 


’i'hree  measures  of  coping  and  adjustment  weir  studied  in  the  present  analysis: 
(a)  coping  with  work  responsibilities,  (b)  coping  with  family  rc.spxinsibilities,  and  (c) 
family  adjusiinent  to  Army  demands.  Each  of  these  measures  consisted  of  a  single 
Item  tiiat  was  measured  on  a  seven  point  response  cemtinuum.  In  each  case,  the 


proportion  of  soldiers  who  responded  with  either  a  six  or  seven  is  presented  in  Table 
16. 


Table  16 

Coping  and  Adjustment  for  Soldiers  by  Family  Pattern 


Family  Pattern 


Variables 

Civilian 

Wife 

Civilian 

Husband 

Dual 

Military 

Single 

Parent 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Coping  with  Work  Responsibilities^ 

65 

59 

65 

62 

Junior  Enlisted 

55 

48 

58 

65 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

68 

67 

70 

59 

Officer 

73 

67 

70 

59 

Male 

65 

** 

69 

56 

Female 

*>(< 

59 

61 

67 

Coping  with  Family  Responsibilities® 

59 

56 

59 

59 

Junior  Enlisted 

57 

52 

59 

64 

Mid/Senior  E.nli.sted 

62 

58 

61 

55 

Officer 

51 

57 

49 

49 

Male 

59 

** 

59 

49 

Female 

** 

56 

59 

66 

Family  Adjustment  to  Army  Demands^ 

55 

54 

58 

41 

Junior  Enlisted 

38 

39 

48 

34 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

60 

62 

63 

37 

Officer 

72 

69 

73 

49 

Male 

55 

55 

29 

Female 

54 

61 

50 

^  Percent  with  a  six  or  seven  on  a  seven-point  scale  ranging  "from  "Not  at  all 
Successful''  to  "Extremely  Successful." 

Percent  giving  either  a  six  or  seven  on  a  seven-ptrint  scale  that  was  ccxled  from 


As  seen  in  Table  16,  a  similar  proportion  of  soldieis  across  family  pattern 
types  reporfed  high  levels  of  coping  with  work  and  family  responsibilities,  ranging  from 
a  low  of  56  perernt  to  a  high  of  65  percent  across  the  two  measures.  While  a  similar 
propornon  ot  married  soldiers  across  family  paitcre  types  also  reported  that  their 
larni'y  had  adjusted  well  to  the  demands  cf  being  ;\n  Army  family  (ranging  from  54 
percetu  to  58  percent),  only  about  two-fifths  (41%)  ot' singie  parents  reported  high 
faniily  adjustment  to  Arniy  demands. 


When  the  data  were  analyzed  by  gender,  the  most  striking  trend  was  the 
differences  between  male  and  female  single  parents  (see  Figure  9).  A  greater 
proportion  of  female  single  parents  than  male  single  parents  reported  high  coping  with 
work  responsibilities  (67%  and  56%,  respectively),  high  coping  with  family 
responsibilities  (66%  and  49%,  respectively),  and,  especially,  high  family  adjustment 
to  Anny  demands  (50%  and  .29%,  respectively).  Proportional  differences  in  the  coping 
and  adjustments  of  married  male  and  female  soldiers  were  not  significant. 
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Figure  9.  Family  adjusting  well  to  Army  demands  by  family  pattern  with  gender. 
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When  coping  and  adjustment  were  examined  by  the  rank/pay  grade  of  the 
soldier,  several  significant  patterns  also  emerged.  Not  surprisingly,  as  compared  to 
their  more  senior  counterparts,  a  lower  proportion  of  junior  enlisted  married  personnel 
in  each  of  the  thi^c  marriage  patterns  reported  high  levels  of  coping  with  work  or 
family  adjustments  to  the  Army.  Married  officers  were  most  likely  to  report  high 
levels  of  family  adjustment  to  Amty  demands,  while  both  officers  and  mid  to  senior 
enlisted  frcrsornel  reported  higher  levels  of  coping  with  work  demands.  In  terms  of 
coping  well  with  family  responsibilities,  with  one  exception,  the  ntnk/puy  grade  of  the 
soldier  did  not  appear  to  impact  significantly  on  their  ow  n  fiersonal  level  of  coping:  a 
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lower  proportion  of  officei's  in  dual  ntilitary  marriages  reported  high  coping  with  family 
responsibilities  tiian  their  enlisted  counterparts. 

On  most  of  the  measures  of  coping  and  adjustment,  soldiers  in  the  mid-to- 
senior  enlisted  grades  reported  relatively  high  levels  of  adaptation.  This  was  less 
likely  to  be  the  case,  howe  /er,  of  single  parents  in  these  pay  grades,  especially  in  the 
proportion  of  single  parents  who  reported  high  adjustment  to  Army  demands  (see 
Figure  10). 

Overall,  appears  that  there  are  more  similarities  than  differences  in  family 
adjustments  married  soldiers,  irrespective  of  their  family  pattern,  including  civilian 

wife,  civiliai  .usband,  and  dual  military  marriages.  In  these  marriages,  Oitile  and 
female  soldiers  were  adapting  similarly,  while  junior  enlisted  soldiers  reported 
somewhat  lower  levels  of  coping  with  work  responsibilities  and  family  adjustments  to 
Army  demands.  Among  single  parents,  however,  male  soldiers  were  proportionately 
less  likely  to  repon  high  levels  of  family  adaptation.  Single  patent  solders  in  the  mid 
to  senior  enlisted  grades,  the  majority  of  whom  ate  males,  were  also  less  likely  to 
repon  high  levels  of  work  and  family  coping  and  adjustment  in  comparison  to  their 
married  counterparts. 
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Famiiy  adjusting  well  to  Arnty  detnands  by  family  palteni  with  rank/pay  grade 


In  recent  inteivicws  with  married  soldiers  about  the  qualities  that  best 
distinguish  couples  most  able  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  Army  life,  the  temis 
"teamnork"  and  "mutual  supi>ort"  came  up  frequently  (Styles,  Janofsky,  Blankinship, 
&  Bishop,  1988).  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  high  Army-family  fit  and 
spouse  support  of  the  soldier  being  in  the  Army  are  considered  important  components 
of  family  adaptation  among  married  soldiers. 

The  level  of  Army-family  fit  was  determined  by  the  sum  of  three  items  that 
captured  the  level  of  teamwork  between  the  soldier  and  spouse  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  Army  life  (e,g.,  "my  spouse  and  I  consider  ourselves  to  be  a  team  working 
for  Army  goals,"  "my  spouse  does  a  great  deal  to  further  my  career").  Each  item  was 
evaluated  by  soldiers  on  a  five-point  response  continuum  from  "Strongly  Dioagree"  to 
"Strongly  Agree."  Soldiers  who  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  the  scale  for  the  total 
sample  of  married  soldiers  were  considered  to  evidence  high  Army-family  frt.  Spouse 
support  was  measured  by  a  single  item  that  asked  soldiers  to  evaluate  tlie  level  of 
support  that  they  received  from  their  spouses  for  being  in  the  Army.  Soldiers  who 
rated  their  spouses  as  "Very  Supportive"  arc  presented  in  Table  17, 


Table  17 


Army-Family  Fit  and  Spouse  Support  for  Married  Soldiers  by 

ainily  Pattern 

Family  Pattern 

Variables 

Civilian  Civilian 

Dual 

Wife 

Husband 

Militaiy 

% 

% 

High  Army-Family  Fit^ 

48 

40 

67 

Junior  Enlisted 

33 

32 

53 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

52 

40 

78 

Officer 

59 

55 

75 

Male 

48 

71 

Female 

♦* 

40 

63 

Very  Su  lortive  Spouse^ 

45 

49 

57 

Junior  Enli.sted 

32 

43 

46 

Mid/Senior  Enlisted 

50 

45 

65 

Officer 

56 

67 

63 

Male 

45 

5  b 

Female 

*  + 

49 

56 

^  3rd  and  4th  quartiles  Coded  from  bad  to  good  fit  betv/een  frmilies  and  Army, 
h  Percent  giving  a  five  on  a  five -point  scale  ranging  from  "Very  Unsupportive"  to  "Very 
Supportiv  " 
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As  tlie  data  in  Table  17  indicate,  a  greater  propoition  '  soldsers  ivi  dual  military 
marriages  than  those  mturied  to  either  civilian  wives  or  civilian  husbands  reported 
high  Army-family  fit  and  very  supportive  spouses.  Moreover,  these  proportional 
differences  among  family  pattern  types  remained  consistent  when  analyzed  sepjmue’y 
for  male  and  female  soldiers. 


When  the  data  were  further  examined  by  the  pay  grade  of  the  manied  soldier, 
additional  information  was  provided.  First  of  all,  a  comparatively  high  proportio.n  of 
officers  in  civilian  spouse  marriages  and  both  mid  and  senior  enlisted  soldiers  and 
officers  in  dual  military  marriages  reported  high  Army-family  fit  and  spouse  support. 

In  contrast,  a  lower  propertion  of  jun'or-enlisted  soldiers  reported  spouse  support  and 
high  Arrny-family  rit  across  family  pattern  types,  but  especially  in  civilian  wife 
marriages.  These  findings  suggest  that  being  married  to  another  service  member  may 
iiicxease  perceptions  of  spouse  support  as  well  as  promote  high  levels  of  Army-family 
(see  Figure  1 1).  This  wai"  especially  true  among  enlisted  soldiers, 
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Figure  11.  High  Army  family  tit  by  family  pattern  with  rank/pay  grade. 
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CONCL  .SIONS  ANa>  DISCUSSION 


Based  on  the  Army  Family  Research  Ihrogram,  this  rcjK>rt  provides  the  fu'st 
major  comparative  review  of  the  stresses,  sttcngths,  and  adaptaticas  of  soldiers  living 
in  different  patterns  of  family  rclationsliips.  7Tie  »t:seaxch  provides  a  unique 
examination  of  soldiers  who  are  in  civilian-wife,  civiliav-luisband,  dual  militeiy,  and 
single  parent  households.  The  data  reviewed  in  this  report  indicate  that  the 
boundaries  between  these  relationship  patiems  are  quiic  fluid  with  soldiers’ 
potentially  moving  tram  one  family  pattern  to  another  over  the  course  of  their  soldier 
careers.  The  traditiona];  civilian-wife  musiage,  while  still  in  the  majority,  is 
increasingly  complemented  by  other  family  paoems  that  are  either  elected  by  soldiers 
or  the  result  of  unplanned  changes  in  them  persona!  or  work  simatic.^s. 


The  cemplexily  of  family  life  oxiay,  boil*  within  the  mihtar)'  and  outs:"*e,  is 
increasingly  be;--g  recognised  ?s  the  n^.rm  rather  iS'an  the  exception.  The  family 
patterns  discussvi  in  this  report  ttre  rtu  ogrjized  as  normal  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
petsonnd  who  make  up  the  military  services  today.  Tlierefore,  it  is  important  for 
Army  policymakers,  leaders,  and  service  providers  'o  understand  these  relational 
patterns  and  their  potential  effects  on  sold'ers  and  their  adaptation  .o  the  Army  and 
its  demands. 


Mqior  Findings 


Anny  family  patterns  can  be  distinguisked  by  undeHying  demographic 
differences.  The  data  suggest  that  diffetencss  in  levels  of  stress  and  adaptation 
among  soloiers  fiom  different  family  patterns  may  he  tied  to  tlte  distinctive  oer.-;onal, 
family,  and  work  characteristics  of  these  households  rather  than  to  patterns  per 
se.  For  example,  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  and  civilian-husband  man-^agefi 
tend  to  be  younger  and  less  likely  to  have  children  than  their  covmterpaits  who  .  e 
married  to  ctvii-an  wives.  More  than  one-half  of  female  soldiers  in  dual  military 
marriagts  and  in  single  parent  households  were  in  the  junior  enlisted  ranks,  and  a 
comparatively  larger  proportion  of  single  pai’ent  males  reported  a  GidD  as  their 
highest  level  of  education.  Failure  to  understand  these  and  other  dif  ferences  cart  result 
in  work  and  family  outcomes  being  assotuated  with  a  famtly  patierfi  when  titt  y  ;<re 
more  likely  to  t;e  tied  to  underlying  demographic  differences. 

Relatively  few  differences  exist  in  the  distributions  of  family  patterns  across 
the  Army.  All  four  family  patterns  aiC  equally  distributed  in  CONI' S,  Europe,  and 
other  OCONt  IS  locations.  There  are  very  few  differences  in  distri  rutions  of  these 
family  patterns  across  major  commands  in  the  .^rmy  with  the  excepnon  of  the  Health 
Services  Command,  v  hich  tends  to  have  a  higher  propooion  of  so!  viers  ffont  civilian- 
husband  raariiagea.  The  only  major  differences  occur  in  Ihc  typo  of  units,  to  which  the 
soldiers  in  these  family  patterns  are  assigned.  A  higl.<er  prcjiortion  of  soldiers  in 
cmiiar.-v/ife  marriages  were  as.^igoed  to  combat  units ;  pi-nuirily  hecau-v.  all  of  those 
soldiers  are  while  the  other  pattern:,  are  either  al’  fetiutle  (civilian -husband  ?  or 

both  male  and  fernaie.  Giveti  restrictions  on  women  in  con’bxl,  a  higher  p-oportion  of 
females  a:e  assigned  u>  dutaxs  in  confoat  support  tcvice  anf  Tj  initts 
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Each  family  pattern  type  is  dominated  by  young  families.  Forty  percent  or 
more  of  civiliiin  husband,  diuil  military,  and  single  parent  families  are  in  the  junior 
enlisted  pay  grades.  Of  those  with  childnm,  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  each  family 
pattern  type  had  at  least  o  ic  child  of  pre-school  age  or  younger.  Furthermore,  10%  of 
married  female  soldiers  and  8%  of  the  spouses  of  male  soldiers  were  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  the  sun/ey. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  civilian  wife  marriages  include  a  foreign-born  spouse. 
Given  the  high  proportion  of  single  male  soldiers  who  are  stationed  O'^erseas,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  number  of  soliders  marry  women  who  arc  bom  outside  the  U.S.  to 
non-U. S.  citizen  parents.  Although  fewer  than  ten  percent  of  male  officers  are  married 
to  foreign-born  wives,  tbiese  marriages  are  more  comnton  in  the  enlisted  ranks:  nearly 
one-  quarter  of  male  soldiers  in  the  pay  grade/rank  Senior  Enlisted  are  married  to 
foreign-born  v/ives.  Only  seven  percent  of  female  soldiers  with  civilian  husbands 
described  their  spouses  as  foreign  bom. 

A  relatively  high  proportion  oj  unemployed  and  discouraged  workers  exist 
among  the  civilian  wives  and  the  civilian  husbands  of  soldiers.  Although  cither  fuxi- 
time  or  part-time  employment  was  the  modal  pattern  for  both  civilian  wives  and 
civilian  husbands,  17%  of  civilian  wives  and  15%  of  civilian  husbands  were 
unemployed  and  looking  for  a  job.  Another  13%  of  civilian  wives  and  9%  of  civilian 
husbands  were  unemployed  and  wanted  to  work  but  were  not  actively  seeking 
employment.  These  findings  suggest  that  unemployment  is  a  "civilian  spouse"  issue 
and  is  not  just  a  problem  faced  by  civilian  wives.  It  i?  likely  that  these  findings  help 
explain  why  more  than  one-third  of  both  male  and  female  soldiers  martied  to  civilian 
spouses  experienced  at  least  one  month  over  the  past  twelve  months  where  they 
lacked  money  to  pay  them  bills. 

Over  one  half  of  single  parent  soldiers  are  involved  in  partner  relationships 
Just  as  it  has  been  shown  in  recent  research  that  single,  unmarried  soldiers  without 
dependents  are  often  involved  in  relationships  with  boyfriends  and  girlfriends 
(Orthner,  Bowen,  Zimmerman,  &  Short,  1992),  single  parents  in  the  Army  are  also 
quite  commonly  involved  in  relational  attachments.  In  fact,  a  higher  proportion  of 
single  parents  than  single  soldiers  were  involved  in  partner  relationships.  Most  of 
these  relationships  are  with  other  soldiers  or  fomrer  military  members. 

There  are  no  major  differences  in  level  of  stress  or  personal  and  family 
adaptation  among  soldiers  from  the  three  marriage  patterns  reviewed.  Even  though 
multiple  indicators  of  personal,  family  and  work  stress  v'cre  reviewed,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  across  family  patterns.  'ITte  same  was  true  for  the  r 
indicators  of  adaptive  resources  and  adaptation  outcomes  across  these  patterns. 
Differences  found  were  primarily  attributed  to  the  rank/pay  grade  of  the  soldier  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  gender  of  the  soldier.  Overall,  soldiers  from  the  junior  enlisted 
grades  were  more  likely  to  report  sticss  and  have  fevrer  successful  adaptadon 
outcomes, 


Irrespective,  of  family  pattern  type,  a  high  proportion  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers 
experience  financial  hardship.  Although  the  findings  suggest  that  "mo.t.ey  prcblems" 
:ire  not  only  restricted  fo  junior  enlisted  soldiers,  a  higher  proponion  of  junior  enlisted 
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aoldiers  than  their  more  senior  counterparts  across  family  pattern  types  report  that 
they  had  experienced  at  least  one  month  over  the  past  twelve  months  where  they 
have  lacked  money  to  pay  their  bills.  These  pcicentages  ranged  from  a  low  of  38 
percent  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  to  a  high  of  62  percent  of 
junior  enlisted  soldiers  in  single  parent  households. 

Male  single  parents  experience  significantly  more  problems  with  job  and 
family  stresses  and  family  adaptation  than  female  single  parents.  On  many  of  the 
measures  of  stress  and  adaptarion,  single  parents  appear  to  have  more  problems  than 
married  soldiers.  Upon  further  analysis,  however,  it  was  found  that  these  differences 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  male  single  parents  who  consistendy  report  mote 
difficulties  than  single  parent  females  in  managing  their  personal  and  family  lives.  In 
contrast,  female  single  parents  tend  to  feel  very  good  about  themselves,  the  Army, 
their  supervisors  and  leaders,  and  their  relitionships  with  their  children.  On  most 
indicators,  their  responses  were  very  similar  to  married  soldiers. 

Levels  of  Army-family  fit  are  highest  among  dual  military  marriages.  I'hese 
mariages  appear  to  have  the  greatest  level  of  coherence  in  their  values  about  the 
Anny  and  Army  families.  In  many  ways  they  represent  a  prototype  of  the 
"Organization  Family"  (Bowen  and  Orthner,  1989)  for  v/hom  organization  and  family 
values  arc  much  more  inextiicably  linked.  Since  both  maritiiil  partners  are  in  the 
Anny,  they  are  more  likely  to  understand  one  another's  needs  a.s  well  as  those  of  the 
military  system.  This  .serve.*;  as  a  basis  for  their  connections  to  one  another  as  well 
as  to  their  service  obligations. 

Connections  to  social  and  community  support  systems  are  not  significantly 
different  among  families  with  different  patterns  of  relationships.  None  of  the  family 
pattern  types  per  se  differs  significantly  in  the  support  that  they  receive  from  informal 
social  support  networks  or  from  Army  agencies  and  unit  leaders.  On  these  measures 
of  support,  however,  single  parent  male  soldiers  are  significantly  less  likely  to  feel 
connected  than  either  their  female  single  parent  counterparts  or  married  male  soldiers. 
This  pattern  of  lower  ieve’s  of  social  and  community  suppor  among  single  parent  men 
may  be  a  major  factor  in  tliek  higher  levels  of  personal  and  family  stress  and  lower 
levels  of  family  adjustment  to  Army  demands. 

Recommendations  for  Service  Providers 

Relationship  support  programs  are  needed  by  Army  families  in  all  family 
pattern  types.  Although  a  similar  proportion  of  soldiers  within  family  pattern  types 
report  high  adjustment  across  most  dependent  indicators,  a  reiativeiy  large  minority 
(one-founh  to  one-thind)  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  their  relationships  with  their 
partners  and/or  with  their  children.  These  families  arc  experiencing  relatively  high 
levels  of  stress  attd  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  that  stress  from  influencing  their  work. 
Programs  tc  strengthen  relationships  are  needed  in  addition  to  programs  that  respond 
to  families  that  are  already  in  crisis, 

Fat.iily  support  services  should  target  Junior  enlisted  families.  These  families 
are  the  mor.t  distressed  and  the  least  connected  to  informal  and  formal  systems. 

Many  o^"  their  problems  may  be  tied  to  relatively  serious  financial  difficulties.  To  be 
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effective,  agencies  must  reach  >  jUt  to  these  families  rather  than  waiting  for  them  to 
come  in  for  help. 

Services  for  families  with  young  children  need  to  expand.  Aimy  families  are 
young  and  often  nave  very  young  children.  Therefore,  these  families  would  benefit  not 
only  from  child  care,  but  also  from  parent  education,  parental  support  groups,  and 
marriage  enrichment  for  young  families.  These  are  the  families  that  are  most  likely  to 
be  experiencing  family  and  work  problems,  and  without  support,  they  can  become  the 
seeds  for  movement  into  single  parenthood. 

Social  support  groups  are  needed  for  single  parent  men.  A  higher  proportion  of 
single  parent  men  than  single  parent  women  arc  socially  isolated.  They  are  also  more 
likely  dian  their  female  counterparts  to  have  older  children  and  to  be  in  higher 
ranks/pay  grades.  This  makes  them  vulnerable  to  personal  and  social  isolation  and  to 
high  levels  of  distress.  Support  groups  that  are  targeted  to  these  men  can  help 
alleviate  this  isolation  and  stress,  especially  if  the  support  is  delivered  in  a  safe  and 
non-threatening  social  environment. 

Services  to  enhance  the  employment  opportunities  of  civilian  spouses  continue 
to  be  needed.  The  serious  financial  problems  of  many  young  Army  families  require 
that  spouses  often  seek  and  gain  employment.  Relative  high  numbers  of  civilian 
spouses  are  currently  seeking  employment,  and  continued  assistance  is  needed.  In 
addition,  tlie  employment  needs  of  civilian  husbands  should  not  be  ignored.  A 
relatively  high  proportion  of  these  men  also  desire  employment,  but  their  needs  are 
less  likely  to  be  understood  or  met  by  traditional  spouse  employment  programs 
targeted  to  women. 

Family  planning  services  should  be  directed  to  young  single  soldiers,  especially 
single  parents.  Of  the  6%  of  female  single  parents  who  were  pregnant,  all  were  in  the 
junior  enlisted  grades.  These  young  women  may  benefit  from  family  planning 
assistance  that  is  often  available  from  medical  providers  on  post  and,  in  CONUS,  in 
local  civilian  public  health  clinics. 

Efforts  to  develop  family  support  groups  should  be  expanded.  These  suppo! ; 
groups  are  not  only  needed  during  major  deployments  or  field  exercises,  but  also  ps  a 
means  of  building  informal  social  networks  to  help  manage  day  to  day  needs  and 
concerns.  Formal  services  should  seek  to  augment  and  facilitate  the  development  of 
informal  support  networks. 

Recommendations  for  Education  and  Training 

Include  in  basic  leaders'  courses  a  curriculum  on  the  diversity  of  family 
patterns  in  the  Army.  Leadership  should  be  prepared  to  recognize  that  Army  families 
today  are  just  as  ai verse  as  civilian  families.  Leaders  need  to  learn  to  positively 
influence  soldiers  to  make  their  family  relationships  constructive  while  still 
maintaining  soldier  commitment  to  and  performance  in  the  Anny.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  clearly  suggest  that  stereotypes  about  soldiers  based  on  their  family  pattern 
types  are  unjustified  and  fail  to  capture  the  demographic  and  outcome  diversity  within 
each  faniily  patteni  type. 
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Include  in  command  and  NCO  training  a  component  on  building  relationships 
between  families  in  Army  units.  Persons  who  direct  soldiers  should  be  awaie  of  the 
importance  of  cohesion  in  the  cnit  as  well  as  cohesion  among  the  families  that  support 
the  soldiers  in  the  unit.  Strengthening  relationships  between  families  should  provide 
increased  understanding  of  unit  demands  and  increased  support  for  the  stresses 
associated  with  Army  life.  This  helps  to  facilitate  stronger  families  and  better 
performing  soldiers. 

Provide  training  on  soldiering  and  fathering  in  the  schools  for  services 
providers,  including  chaplains,  Army  community  service  providers,  social  workers, 
MWR  personnel,  and  other  relevant  providers.  These  persons  should  be 
professionally  prepared  to  assist  men  in  reconciling  their  work  and  family  demands 
and  responsibilities.  Single  parent  fathers,  in  particular,  may  have  problems  managing 
these  demands  and  responsibilities. 

Recommendations  for  Commanders  and  Supervisors 

Draw  on  local  resources  to  strengthen  and  educate  unit  families.  A  growing 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations,  both  on  and  off  post,  are  developing 
competence  in  addressing  the  needs  of  families,  'fhese  agencies  should  be  reviewed, 
their  capabilities  understood  and  their  resources  accessed  in  order  to  support  families. 
Encouraging  these  connections  early  can  strengthen  families  before  they  develop 
problems  and  help  to  maintain  unit  morale,  soldier  commitments,  and  high  levels  of 
performance. 

Addresses  the  special  needs  of  young  soldiers  with  young  children.  These 
families,  whatever  their  pattern,  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  personal  and  relational 
distress.  Their  needs  for  support  may  not  be  readily  apparent  and,  since  many  of  them 
are  living  off  post,  the  spouses  and  children  may  not  be  as  involved  in  unit  family 
events  or  activities.  Reaching  out  to  them  before  they  have  serious  problems  may 
prevent  problems  from  becoming  irreconcilable. 

Recognize  the  potential  for  stress  among  single  parents  in  the  unit.  While  it  is 
important  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  soldiers  in  the  unit,  single  parents  may  be 
somewhat  more  vulnerable  to  stress  than  soldiers  in  other  family  pattern  types.  They 
have  no  adult  backup  in  the  home,  and  they  may  be  less  connected  to  other  family 
support  networks.  Most  vulnerable  are  single  parent  males  who  may  be  not  only  less 
visible  than  female  single  parents,  but  also  less  willing  to  express  their  needs  as 
openly  to  leaders  and  supervisors. 

Provide  advance  information  to  families  on  unit-related  demands  and  work 
responsibilities.  Family  stress  is  often  related  to  lack  of  predictability  or  preparation 
for  changes.  With  the  majority  of  spouses  now  employed  or  seeking  employment  and 
family  obligations  increasingly  complicated,  preparing  soldiers  and  their  families  for 
unusual  obligations  is  increasingly  critical  to  family  adaptation  and  adjustment.  It  is 
no  longer  appropriate  to  assume  that  Army  families  include  unemployed  civilian 
spouses  v/ho  arc  at  home  taking  care  of  everything  with  the  resources  needed  to  make 
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it  on  their  own.  Families  increasingly  need  support,  and  unit  leaders  must  be 
sensitive  to  their  needs. 

Recommendations  for  Manpower  Personnei 

Monitor  family  patterns  carefully  in  order  to  track  their  changes  in  composition 
within  the  force.  While  it  is  recognized  that  Army  leaders  have  given  significantly 
more  attention  to  monitoring  personnel  and  family  patterns  over  the  last  decade,  the 
data  in  this  report  indicate  that  more  fine  tracking  is  required  in  order  to  clearly 
understand  what  is  happening  to  Army  families  and  their  needs.  It  is  particula  iy 
important  to  monitor  family  patterns  separately  by  gender  of  the  soldier  since  there 
ate  significant  differences  in  civilian  wife  and  civilian  husband  marriages  and  in  single 
parent  male  and  female  families.  It  is  also  important  to  monitor  family  patterns  by 
rank/pay  grade  of  the  soldiers  since  the  distribution  of  these  fam!’’es  may  vary 
according  to  rank/pay  grade. 

Assess  programs  and  policies  for  soldiers  for  their  impact  across  family  life 
patterns.  Family  patterns  have  become  increasingly  complex  over  the  last  several 
years.  This  v/as  quite  evident  during  tlie  recent  deployments  to  Desert  Snield/Storm. 
Family  policies  should  be  carefully  reviewed  for  their  poteyitial  differential  impact  on 
soldiers  in  each  of  the  four  family  patterns  rr-viewed.  Since  supportive  Army  policies 
are  very  important  to  spouses  and  family  support  is  very  important  to  soldiers 
(Bowen,  1989a;  Bowen  and  Neenan,  1989),  policies  that  are  supportive  to  soldiers 
across  family  pattern  types  can  help  to  improve  family  support  for  the  soldier  and  the 
mission  of  the  Army. 

Conduct  more  extensive  research  on  the  special  needs  of  families  in  each 
family  pattern.  The  demographic  and  attitudinal  information  included  in  this  report 
should  be  supplemented  by  intensive  interviews  with  reprcsentive  families  from 
across  the  Anny.  The  current  research  has  only  begun  to  address  many  of  the 
questions  that  military  service  providers,  policymakers  and  planners  need  to  ask  in 
order  to  prepare  .soldiers  to  perform  at  their  best  in  support  of  the  mission.  Questions 
about  family  patterns  should  continue  to  be  asked  in  major  Army  surveys.  Special 
investigations  of  these  relationships  should  also  be  supported.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  longitudinal  studies  of  families  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
changes  that  familie.s  make  over  time  in  response  to  personal,  family  and  work  related 
circumstances.  Longer  term  life  course  analyses  will  be  critical  io  understanding 
Aimy  family  changes  and  to  implementing  more  effective  jxilicies  and  practices  to 
support  Army  families  and  increase  family  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  living  and 
serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Methods 


Source  of  Data 

The  data  used  in  this  report  were  collected  under  contract  with  the  Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  as  part  of  the  Army 
Family  Research  Program  (AFRP).  Data  specific  to  this  report  came  from  the  1989 
Army  Soldier  Survey.  This  survey  contained  449  items  on  Army  attitudes  and  values; 
attitudes  towards  work,  the  unit,  and  performance;  the  use  of  Army  support  programs 
and  services;  retention  and  career  plans;  and  personal  and  family  relationships. 


The  multi-stage  sampling  technique  used  for  this  study  enabled  proportional 
representation  of  Army  instdlation  units  and  of  individuals  from  tliose  units.  Tlie 
probability  samples  of  units  and  soldiers  allow  for  unbiased  estimates  of  soldier, 
spouse,  and  family  characteristics,  as  well  as  Aimy  *nit  attributes. 

The  AFRP  sampling  design  included  a  multi-stage  cluster  sampling  with  3 
stages.  The  first  stage  consisted  of  a  probability  sampling  of  pjosts,  installations  and 
sites  related  to  geographic  regions.  The  second  stage  consisted  of  units  within  the 
chosen  installations.  The  probability  sample  for  units  was  based  on  unit  function  with 
an  oversampling  of  deployable  units.  The  third  stage  sampling  v/as  that  of  soldiers 
and  spouses  of  soldiers.  The  stratification  for  this  group  was  by  pay  grade  group,  sex, 
and  marital  status,  with  an  oversampling  of  officers,  married  personnel,  and  females. 

A  random  sample  of  soldiers  within  the  selected  units  completed  the  sample.  A 
soldier  was  eligible  if  he/she  was  on  active  duty  and  assigned  to  an  eligible  unit  during 
sample  selection  from  Febmary,  1989  to  March,  1989  and  was  still  assigned  during 
data  collection  from  February,  1989  to  October.  1989.  Included  were  soldiers  in 
pay/gradcs  PVT  through  CX)L  who  were  not  AWOL,  hospitalized,  incarcerated,  or 
detached  from  their  units  during  data  collection.  A  total  of  1 1,035  soldiers  completed 
the  soldier  survey. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  for  this  report  included  7,524  married  and  single  parent  soldiers. 
Warrant  officers,  spouses  of  warrant  officers,  and  single  soldiers  without  childi'en 
were  excluded  from  this  study.  Of  the  7,524  soldiers,  6,563  were  male  and  961  were 
female.  'ITe  civilian-wife  marriages  included  6,051  male  soldiers  and  2,728  of  their 
wives.  The  civilian-husband  marriages  included  317  female  soldiers  and  95  of  their 
husbands.  The  dual  military  marriages  included  918  soldiers  who  were  married  to 
other  military  personnel  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  ITic  238  single  parents  were  never 
married,  divorced,  legally  separated,  or  widowed  soldiers  with  dejaendent  children 
living  in  their  househoids.  Further  demographic  infonnatiou  about  the  sample  is 
discussed  in  the  report. 


The  data  from  soldiers  were  collected  by  trained  personnel  on  site  at  the 
installations  where  the  soldiers  were  located.  Group  administration  procedures  were 
used  in  most  cases  to  collect  data.  For  those  who  could  not  attend  group  sessions, 
special  written  instructions  were  used,  and  survey  instruments  were  returned  in 
confidential  packaging.  Data  collection  was  performed  between  February  and 
December  of  1989. 

Measures 

A  number  of  measured  scales  were  used  in  this  report.  The  scales  have  been 
grouped  into  three  subsections.  Stressors,  Adaptive  Resources,  and  Family 
Adaptation,  to  coincide  witli  subheadings  in  the  report.  All  scales  have  been  recoded 
to  reflect  quarrile  scores  of  the  total  population  to  ^low  descriptions  of  the  data  in 
more  workable  groupings,  Ts'.e  quartiles  were  coded  according  to  full  population 
scores  in  order  to  retain  sta<  dardization  between  this  report  and  other  AFRP  reports 
using  these  scales. 

Scales 


The  scales  are  made  up  of  items  derived  from  the  self-administered  soldier 
survey.  The  scales  represented  the  perspectives  of  the  soldiers.  Scale  values  were 
recoded  to  indicate  higher  val .  es  as  more  favorable  to  the  Army. 

Three  scab's  were  included  in  the  analysis  of  work  stressors.  Work 
predictability  was  six- item  cale  ranging  from  6  to  30,  with  a  mean  of  20.38,  a 
standard  deviation  of  4  75  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.76.  The  V/ork  Stress  scale 
consisted  of  three  item,  ranging  from  3  to  18,  with  a  mean  of  10.76,  a  standard 
deviation  of  3.48,  ^rid  a,i  alnna  coefficient  of  0.68.  Army  -  Family  Interference  was  a 
scale  consisting  o.  fou*  items  ranging  from  4  to  20,  with  a  mean  of  13.85,  standard 
deviation  of  4.05  S’  id  i  alpha  coefficient  of  0.84. 

Psychological  adaptive  resources  were  measured  by  two  scal  es:  Self-Esteem 
and  Locus  of  Control  Self-Esteem  was  a  three-item  scale  ranging  from  3  to  18,  with  a 
mean  of  12.7,  a  s'.andard  deviation  of  2.83,  and  an  alpha  cocdficicnt  of  0.62.  The  Locus 
of  Ccntrol  seal;  'vas  a  five  item  seal '  ranging  from  5  to  25,  with  a  me.  of  17,41,  a 
standard  devia'ion  of  3.36,  and  an  alj  ha  coefficient  of  0.69. 

Marriage  and  family  adaptive  resources  wert:  assessed  in  part  by  three  scales. 
I'he  Marital  Separation  .Risk  scale  was  made  up  of  four  items  ranging  from  4  to  8  with 
a  mean  of  4.'  ,  a  standard  deviation  of  i .  14,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.78.  "I  he 
Family  Coheu  ncc  and  Strcngili  scale  included  tnree  items  ranging  from  3  to  2 1  with  a 
mean  of  17 ,5i^,  a  standard  deviation  of  2,97,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.78.  Pareni- 
Child  Satisfaction  had  four  items,  ranging  frtnn  4  to  20,  with  a  mean  of  12.82,  a 
standard  deviation  of  3.77,  and  an  alpha  coctTicicm  of  0.88. 
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Social  and  community  resources  were  assessed  by  four  scales:  Social  Support 
Availability,  Community  Support  Network,  Community  Satisfaction,  and  Army  Family 
Community.  Social  Support  Availability  was  made  up  of  six  items,  ranging  from  6  to 
18  with  a  mean  of  13.37,  a  standard  deviation  of  3.39,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.89. 
The  Community  Support  Network  scale  consisted  of  six  items  ranging  from  6  to  30, 
with  a  mean  of  20.09,  a  standard  deviation  of  4.67,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.74. 
Community  Satisfaction  was  made  up  of  six  items,  ranging  from  5  to  25,  with  a  mean 
of  16.82,  a  standard  deviation  of  3.39,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.77.  The  Army- 
Civilian  Community  Comparison  also  was  made  up  of  six  items  ranging  from  5  to  25, 
with  a  mean  of  12.66,,  a  standard  deviation  of  3.35,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.79. 

Four  scales  were  used  to  measure  Army  adaptive  resourcets.  The  Army  Policy 
Support  scale  was  made  up  of  eight  items  ranging  from  8  to  40,  with  a  mean  of  25.37,  a 
standard  deviation  of  4.13,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.79.  Leader  Support  for 
Families  was  a  three-item  scale  ranging  from  3  to  15,  with  a  mean  of  11.08,  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.30  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.75.  Unit  Supervisor  Family  Support 
Scale  consisted  of  four  items  ranging  from  4  to  20,  with  a  mean  of  14.47,  a  standard 
deviation  of  3.81,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.87.  The  final  scale.  Unit  Leader  Family 
Support,  was  made  up  of  three  items  ranging  from  3  to  15,  with  a  mean  of  9.13,  a 
standard  deviation  of  2.85,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.8. 

Family  adaptation  was  assessed  by  a  single  scale.  Army  Family  Fit  was  a 
scale  consisting  of  three  items,  ranging  from  3  to  15  with  a  mean  of  10.33,  a  standard 
deviation  of  2.63,  and  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.77. 
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APPENDIX  B 


A  Note  on  Interpreting  Sample  Statistics 

Table  B-1  contains  both  standard  error  estimates  for  interpreting  proportions  from 
single  sample  groups  of  different  sizes  and  standard  error  estimates  of  the  difference  between 
proportions  involving  two  independent  groups  of  given  sample  sizes.  Both  estimates  assume 
a  'worst  case"  scenario  of  maximum  variability  (p  =  .5;  q  =  .5).  In  addition,  formulas  for 
calculating  standard  error  estimates  are  adjusted  for  design  effects  from  the  multi-level 
sampling  design  to  be  more  conservative  (Design  Effect  =  1.25). 

Table  B-1  provides  helpful  guidelines  for  making  inferences  to  the  population  from  the 
results  of  the  analysis.  For  example,  if  47  percent  of  single  parents  (n  ==  238)  report  high 
work  demands,  the  standard  error  estimate  for  a  sample  of  250  respondent  assuming 
maximum  variability  is  .0283  (see  Table  B-1).  A  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  population 
proportion  would  be  constructed  symmetrically  around  the  sample  proportion  by  using  the 
approximate  critical  value  (2  for  a  95%  confidence  interval)  and  the  estimated  standard  error 
from  Table  B-1:  CI95  =  47%  +!-  (2)  (.0283).  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  with  95  percent 
confidence  that  die  true  population  proportion  lies  in  the  interval  from  approximately  41  to  53 
percent. 

As  u  further  example,  if  55  percent  of  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages  (n  =  918) 
report  high  work  demands,  and  a  confidence  interval  is  sought  around  this  eight  percent 
proportional  difference  between  single  parent  soldiers  and  soldiers  in  dual  military  marriages, 
according  to  Table  B-1,  it  is  apparent  that  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  between 
independent  proportions  from  sample  groups  of  1000  and  250  is  .0316.  A  95%  confidence 
interval  for  the  proportional  difference  between  the  two  population  groups  would  be 
constructed  symmetrically  around  the  estimated  proponional  difference  by  using  the 
approximate  critical  value  (2  for  a  95%  confidence  interval)  and  the  estimated  standard  error 
of  the  difference  from  Table  B-1:  CI95  =  8%  +/-  (2)  (.0316).  In  this  example,  it  can  be 
concluded  with  95  percent  confidence  that  the  true  difference  in  the  proportion  of  single  parent 
soldiers  who  report  high  work  demands  and  the  propoition  of  dual  military  soldiers  who 
reported  high  work  demands  lies  in  the  interval  from  approximately  2  percent  to  14  percent. 
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Table  B-1 

Standard  Error  Guidelines 
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I'o  cletcnninc  if  a  difference  of  8  percent  is  different  e::ough  to  reject  tf:  null 
hypothesis  that  the  difference  between  the  proportion  estimates  frotn  the  two  populations  is 
equal  to  zc  o,  it  is  necessary  to  compute  a  test  staiistit,  z.  The  .est  stanstic  is  calculated  by 
computing  the  difference  krtvyecR  the  two  proportions  and  dividing  the  result  (.08)  by  the 
estimated  standard  enor  of  the  diffensnee  (.0316).  Since  the  calcu'ated  value  of  the  test 
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Etatistic  {Z  ~  2.53)  exceeds  the  critical  value  (Zcv  =  Lf'6),  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  single  parent  soldiers  and  dual  nndtpry  soldiers  who 
report  high  work  demands. 

As  a  general  rule,  proportional  differences  be  ween  groups  of  less  than  10  percent  are 
interpieted  cauticusly.  The  reader  should  consult  Table  B-1  for  the  minimal  proportional 
difference  between  two  sample  groups  of  given  sizis  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  proportion.s  is  zero.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  figpires  in 
Table  B-)  reflect  a  "worst  case"  sc'“nario;  some  flexibility  in  interpretation  is  warranted. 


